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The Church’s Unity—Three Revolutions’ 
By Winfred Ernest Garrison 
1. The Unity of the Ancient Church 
AFTER ALMOST HALF A CENTURY 


of the modern ecumenical movement, counting its beginning from the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910, we are getting down to the fundamental 
questions to which some answers must be found as the condition of advance 
toward the goal of unity dimly but ardently envisioned. The time has not 
been wasted that has been spent in recognizing the substantial degree of 
spiritual unity that already exists among Christians, in coming to a clearer 
understanding of the issues upon which they are divided, and in cultivating 
not only mutual acquaintance among the active participants in the move- 
ments but a degree of mutual respect, fraternity and affection which can 
be fully appreciated only by those who have had the good fortune to ex- 
perience it. 

In this half-century also avenues of cooperation have been opened up 
and techniques of cooperation have been developed. The turbulent state 
of the world during this period—two hot wars and a cold one, with a multi- 
plicity of border incidents and local crises between and after them, all in- 
volving an appalling amount of human insecurity and acute misery—has 
provided a tragic field in which the Christian forces had no other choice 
than either to cooperate in good works or to confess the futility of their 
own enterprise as having any relevance to human welfare in the world 
that now is. Leaders of the Christian forces had begun in 1910 to move 
toward concerted action to solve the missionary problems in non-Christian 
lands. This dire sequence of cataclysmic events marshalled them the way 
that they were going, broadened the scope of their cooperation and intensi- 
fied its motivation. 

The concrete expression of this urge to cooperate in meeting their 
responsibilities as Christians in the world, the nation and the local com- 
munity is seen in the formation of councils of churches on every scale, from 
the town or city to the National Council and the World Council of Churches. 
The World Council, and it alone among the councils, does indeed include 
another element, which is the one with which our theme more particularly 
deals. 

Concurrently with the development of these praiseworthy processes of 
cooperation in Christian tasks there has been the constant realization that 


1. The four papers under this general title were presented on the Annual Lectureship of the 
School of Religion, February 19 and 20, 1957. 
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such cooperation is not unity. Cooperating sects, no matter how friendly 
or efficient their cooperation, do not constitute a united church, and noth- 
ing less than a united church has been the avowed goal of the ecumenical 
movement ever since it assumed a recognizable form. The Faith and Order 
movement has carried this phase of the quest both before and since its 
merger into the World Council of Churches as a commission of the council. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


It is time now to deal radically with the question, What kind of united 
church are we trying to get? I use the word “radically” in the root sense 
of that word. I mean that we should get at the root of the matter. In most 
if not all of the discussions in Faith and Order conferences and its sub- 
sidiary commissions and committees, and in all the overtures for union 
among two or more particular denominations, the problems under considera- 
tion, whether approached directly or indirectly, have been these: What 
shall be the doctrinal basis of the united church? and What institutional 
structure and system of polity will be acceptable to the whole body? The 
undeclared presupposition has been that the united church must have a 
formulated doctrinal basis of considerable extent and that all its parts must 
be institutionally integrated. There has never, I believe, been a frank 
facing of the question as to whether there needs to be, or can be, any such 
agreement in doctrines and polity. In other words, What is to be the charac- 
ter of a united church, what the nature of the bond that makes it one, and 
what the means by which its unity may be made manifest to itself and to 
the world? These are the radical questions which I propose to confront. 

Since a united church is the goal of our desires and efforts it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that this is not a new idea. Through by far the 
greater part of the more than nineteen centuries of Christian history it has 
been assumed by churchmen of every kind that the church is “essentially, 
intentionally and constitutionally one.” Schism has been regarded as a 
crime no less heinous than heresy. The church has never actually been an 
objective and concrete unit in doctrine, worship, organization and discipline, 
but until modern times it has never been complacent about its divisions. 
The policies and practices of the church through many centuries were 
largely directed toward the frustration of schismatics and the maintenance 
of the greatest possible degree of unity. A large part of our inquiry will 
be concerned with discovering what kind or kinds of unity the church was 
trying to have during this long period, and what were the methods employed 
to this end, and what degree of success attended the effort. But first we 
must note the simple fact that the urge toward the attainment and mainte- 
nance of a united church is not a new thing. The only thing new about it is 
that it is being tried under social, cultural and intellectual conditions vastly 
different from those of earlier centuries. The pursuit of this old objective 
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therefore presents an essentially new problem. This may necessitate a 
different conception of the kind of unity that can be intelligently sought 
under modern conditions. 

Since the element of surprise in regard to the conclusion of my argu- 
ment is practically zero, I may as well say clearly at the beginning that, in 
my judgment, the character of any conceivably possible united church is 
defined, at least negatively, by the fact that the voluntary union of all 
Christians and all communions on the basis of any “large measure of 
agreement in doctrine” and any uniform and comprehensive system of 
polity which all are to practice is a flat impossibility. 


THE CHURCH IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


The study of the church of the Apostolic Age is by far our best resource 
in attempting to discover the character of the church “in God’s design” —to 
use the Amsterdam phrase. The New Testament is virtually our entire 
body of source material for the study of the church of the Apostolic Age. 
We shall turn to that presently. But we must do so with the understanding 
that we are not thereby uncovering a pattern of doctrine, organization and 
procedure upon which we can expect unanimous agreement as a universal 
basis of union. This is true because there is no likelihood of agreement 
(a) on the exact pattern of doctrine, practice and organization (if any) 
described in the New Testament, and (b) as to whether the program of 
doctrine, organization and practice there described (if there is one) was 
ever intended to be a pattern for the church in all succeeding ages. 

Every attempt to purify and reform the church has been, in some 
sense, a proposal to “restore primitive Christianity.” This is true also of 
those reformatory movements which included the conscious purpose of unit- 
ing the church as well as purifying it. There was nothing unique in that 
aspect of the proposal embodied in Thomas Campbell’s Declaration and 
Address. If that document and the movement that grew out of it were dis- 
tinguished for making the demand for “restoration” more explicit and 
using the word itself as a slogan, and for excluding “inferential” truths 
from the program that was to be restored, they were also conspicuous for 
the naiveté with which they assumed that it would be a simple matter to 
find in the New Testament a simple and authoritative pattern of doctrine 
and practice upon the correctness and sufficiency of which all honest Chris- 
tians could readily agree. That this was a mistake is now obivous to all 
who are capable of learning anything from history. Nevertheless, I say 
again that, if we are ever going to learn anything about the essential and 
fundamental character of the church, we will have to learn it primarily by 
studying the New Testament. 

It is a saying often heard in ecumenical circles—and especially among 
those who stress the importance of serious study to develop an “ecumenical 
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theology” and to find a universally acceptable system of “orders” and 
polity—that we must “unite on the truth” or not at all. The phrase has an 
alluring sound to all lovers of the truth, but its allurement is as illusory as 
the somewhat similar Roman Catholic dictum that “true liberty is liberty to 
believe and teach what is true and to do what is right.” The fine print in 
the contract is that “We will decide what is true and right.” Unless one 
presupposes the infallibility of the church to define its own nature (in- 
cluding its infallibility) and the truth upon which its union is to be based, 
how is that truth to be discovered? 

We are confronted by no simple problem when we turn to the writings 
which make up the New Testament and try to use them as source materials 
for historical research into the character of the ancient church, its beliefs 
and practices and, more specifically, the nature and extent of its unity. Our 
difficulty is the greater because these documents were never intended by 
the writers to answer our questions about these matters. Not one of these 
writers ever undertook to make any comprehensive or systematic statement 
about the structure and organization of the church, its mode of worship, its 
sacraments or other ritual practices, or its doctrinal tenets. It is true that 
some very important and illuminating statements are made about all 
these things but all of them together do not come anywhere near to making 
a complete picture. That the New Testament is a “perfect constitution for 
the worship, discipline and government of the New Testament church” is 
not a declaration of Holy Writ but a “human opinion”—and a very er- 
roneous one, though it was the dictum of a great and good man. 

Yet to the New Testament we must go as the source of all the informa- 
tion we can ever hope to have about the church in its earliest days, when it 
was under the leadership of men who (except Paul) had known Jesus in 
the flesh and may reasonably be credited with understanding his intention 
better than those of any later generation could. We do not have to assume 
that the apostles and other New Testament writers were inerrant or that 
their writings are infallibly correct in regard to either facts or doctrine. We 
are on more solid ground when we take these New Testament writings as 
just the kind of documents they are found to be when they are carefully 
and critically examined. So examined they have been found to be very 
good historical source materials, and we shall use them as such as we try 
to understand the unity of the ancient church. By the “ancient church” I 
mean the church of the first three centuries, to and through the time of 
Constantine. 


Membership By Voluntary Association 


The first thing to note about the ancient church is that it was a purely 
voluntary group. This is such an obvious fact that, so far as I can remem- 


2. Thomas Campbell, Declaration and Address (1809), Prop. IV. 
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ber, no textbook of church history even mentions it. But this characteristic 
of the ancient church is so important for the purpose of this study, and con- 
trasts so sharply with the state of affairs a little later, that I wish to lift it 
from the obscurity and neglect consequent upon its very obviousness. Chris- 
tianity, I say, was the religion of convinced and committed individual be- 
lievers whose voluntary association and fellowship constituted the church. 
There is, I believe, good theological ground for saying that the church was 
also an idea in the mind of God, that it was within the intention of Jesus 
that there should be a church, and that it was so far from being a purely 
human construct that it is proper to consider “God’s design” (quoting the 
Amsterdam phrase) for the church. But when we speak of the church as 
a group having members and functions and methods of procedure and at 
least some kind of unity, one must observe first of all that its membership 
was entirely voluntary. Nobody was a member of the church who did not 
want to be. This set Christianity over against all the tribal and national 
religions, both Hebrew and pagan. The surrender of this voluntary charac- 
ter constituted the first of those three revolutions to which I have referred, 
but this did not happen until after the end of Constantine’s reign. What- 
ever unity the church had therefore up to about the year 350 A.D. was not 
an imposed unity or one supported by any form of compulsion or govern- 
mental action. 


From here on we must consider the ancient church as it was in two 
successive periods: first, the Apostolic Age, down to about the end of the 
first century; second, the period of about 250 years ending about the middle 
of the fourth century. The New Testament is our source material for only 
the first of these. For the second we can have recourse to the post-Apostolic 
and Ante-Nicene Fathers and in a less degree to secular writers and Roman 
governmental records. 

As to the first-century church, then. What kind of unity did it have, 
if any? I am assuming that the church began its existence when first there 
was a group of loyal followers of Jesus Christ so related together that they 
constituted a fellowship devoted to the belief, the practice and the promul- 
gation of his gospel. It does not seem to me to make much difference 
whether we say that it began gradually to emerge when Jesus began to 
gather about him a company of disciples who had some dim inkling of 
what his gospel was to be, or whether it was initiated more dramatically 
on Pentecost. 

Whether the church began at the Sea of Galilee with the calling of 
Peter and Andrew or in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, it began as a 
fellowship of believers, not as an organization with a constitution and by- 
laws or any set institutional pattern. What made that little group one was 
simply its sense of being one in the fellowship of a common faith and hope. 
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What made that fellowship the church was that its center, its motive, its 
very life principle was devotion to its Lord. (The English word church is 
more revealing than the Greek ecclesia. Ecclesia means simply a meeting 
or an assembly. Church is derived indirectly from kurios which means 
“belonging to the Lord.”’) 


That was the central and controlling characteristic of the church of the 
Apostolic Age and the ground of its unity. It had some ways of expressing 
and cultivating this unity, but it had none of the things which, through most 
of the church’s history, have been regarded as the essential marks of the 
church’s unity. This statement can be made with a good deal of assurance 
even though all the New Testament writings put together give us only a 
very incomplete picture of the church’s structure and procedures. The 
three things which are even now commonly considered essential to unity 
are: (1) a united and uniform system of organization and government, 
including a uniform system for accrediting a universally acceptable minis- 
try; (2) a “large measure of agreement in doctrine” attested by the general 
acceptance of a creed or confession of faith (whether under that or some 
other name; and (3) a relatively uniform ritual or mode of worship, in- 
cluding identical sacraments “properly administered” and with an identical 
theory of their significance and value. Consider how scantily, if at all, the 
apostolic church was supplied with these three instruments of unity. 


It is perfectly certain that it had no comprehensive organization—no 
governing body or officer having recognized authority to direct all or any 
of the activities of local churches. It is highly improbable that there was 
any uniform pattern of local organization. The common assumption that 
local congregational autonomy and a twofold ministry of elders and dea- 
cons constituted a form of organization commanded by Christ or the 
apostles and/or universally practiced by the earliest churches, rests on very 
inadequate evidence. The case is strongest for congregational autonomy, 
but only because of the absence of any evidence whatever for any connec- 
tional authority. Deacons are mentioned only twice in the New Testament— 
once rather casually where Paul sends greetings to the “elders and deacons” 
(Phil. 1:1) and once where the author of 1 Timothy, whoever he was, lists 
the proper qualifications of deacons (1 Tim. 3:8-13). The “seven” at 
Jerusalem are never called deacons. Elders are often mentioned, but in 
many passages it is impossible to tell whether it implies office or mere 
seniority. It is generally agreed, even by staunch defenders of episcopacy, 
that “bishop” in the New Testament was just another name for “elder.” 
While some insist on a threefold ministry from the start, there are, I believe, 
absolutely none who would claim for first-century bishops more than local 
jurisdiction. So in any case the churches of the first century had no organi- 
zational bond as either a factor in or an expression of their unity. 
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The One Faith: Jesus Is Lord 


It is equally certain that there was no authorized formulation of doc- 
trines that could serve either as a test of fitness for admission into the 
church, or as a criterion of orthodoxy for ministers and teachers, or as a 
bond of unity among those who accepted it. No such formulations existed. 
Paul laid the foundation for a considerable system of doctrine in his 
epistles—indeed, for different systems—but even if one could digest the 
Pauline theology into one consistent body of Christian doctrine, this could 
not be considered the creed of the apostolic church. True doctrines or not, 
most Christians knew nothing about them until Paul wrote them, and prob- 
ably the majority never heard of them until the corpus of Pauline writings 
was collected and, as one may say, “published” by the distribution of copies 
about the end of the century. All Christians believed certain things about 
Jesus—that he had been born, had lived, taught, died and risen again. Their 
common faith was summed up in the affirmation, “Jesus is Lord.” Thirty 
years ago an Anglican bishop expressed his repugnance to any union on this 
doctrinal basis unless there was added a clear definition of what is meant 
by “Lord.” But the first-century churches seem to have got on very well 
with this as their sole test and without any further definition of terms, and 
Dr. W. R. Matthews, dean of St. Paul’s, has said that he thinks it most 
unfortunate that the church ever adopted any other test of orthodoxy. This 
affirmation was a bond of unity for the earliest churches, but they had no 
doctrinal consensus as to the nature or person of Christ or his relation to 
other “persons” of the Godhead. 

Evidence as to the forms of worship in the earliest churches is very 
scanty. In this connection, since we are searching for factors in their unity, 
it is sufficient to say that there is not the slightest ground for thinking that 
they had any standard ritual or program of worship or any uniformity of 
practice in this matter. The idea that “the elements of worship were pre- 
scribed, both inclusively and exclusively” (thus excluding instrumental 
music) is a “human opinion” of the most unqualified kind, and one with- 
out a scintilla of evidence to support it. 

There is ample reason to believe that all the churches observed the 
Lord’s supper and practiced baptism—that is, the immersion of their con- 
verts. While the positive evidence for this is rather spotty, there is no evi- 
dence at all against it, so it can stand as a highly probable conclusion. The 
Lord’s supper seems to have been a complete meal, as evidenced by the 
gluttonous abuses of it. We do not know how early it became a mere sym- 
bolic meal—a crumb of bread and a drop of wine. At the time of the 
earliest New Testament writings, these two ritual practices, or sacraments, 
were apparently so universally known and so widely practiced that no 
writer gives any injunctions to observe them or makes any argument about 
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them. They were simply there, as matters of universal observance. This 
fact has significance in relation to their sense of unity. There is no reason 
to suppose that they all understood these two observances in exactly the 
same way. Further, and even more important for our purpose, there is no 
reason to think that they felt that their unity in the church was at all de- 
pendent upon having a single theory as to the nature and effect of these 
ceremonies. 


It is superfluous to say that the first-century Christians were not united 
in “loyalty to the New Testament” because the New Testament did not then 
exist. To be sure, almost all the writings which now constitute the New 
Testament had already been written—some would say that all of them had 
been—but they did not yet form the New Testament. Two things had to 
happen before that could occur. First, the very idea of a uniquely sacred 
body of Christian literature, comparable in authority to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, had to arise. Second, a decision had to be reached as to what writ- 
ings, among the many by that time available, were worthy of inclusion in 
this collection. The first of these was the work of the second century; the 
second was well started within that century but was not completed until 
well along in the fourth. 

Yet the apostolic writings, even though not yet collected and canonized, 
were undoubtedly of immense importance as a factor in the unity of the 
ancient church. The term “apostolic writings” must be taken in rather a 
loose sense. Even if one takes the most ultra-conservative view of the 
authorship of the New Testament books, only three of the Twelve made any 
contribution—Matthew, John and Peter—and critical scholarship questions 
all three attributions. Paul was very emphatic about his apostleship 
(though he did not meet the requirements set up when a successor to Judas 
was being selected), but he was one only in the wider sense in which Barna- 
bas, Andronicus and Junia were “apostles” (Acts 14:14, Rom. 16:7). Not 
only did most of the Twelve disappear from the record as soon as the church 
began to expand, but even the uniqueness of their status as leaders faded 
out and their group name was extended to include missionaries of the second 
generation. 

These missionaries, evangelists, founders of churches, and visitors and 
unofficial supervisors of the churches that had been founded—these were 
the men who planted and cultivated, in these widely scattered Christian 
communities, the idea that they were members of one fellowship of faith 
and hope, that their geographically isolated little congregations were truly 
churches only because they were within the One Church that was the body 
of Christ. Though I would not say that salvation through Christ was never 
presented as a purely individual matter, it would seem that the relation of 
believers to one another through their relation to Christ—that is, the funda- 
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mental idea of one church—was an integral part of the gospel to which 
they were won. 

The basic fact about the unity of the first-century church was that 
Christians recognized that they were all members of one church. The various 
congregations had little contact or communication with one another and 
absolutely no ecclesiastical apparatus to bind them together, but they did 
have the consciousness that they were brothers committed to a common 
cause, sharing a common loyalty and a common hope. That was the heart 
and soul of their unity. 

In addition to this, they did have some objective resources which both 
expressed their ideal unity and enhanced its effectiveness. Most important 
were those apostles (in both the narrower and the wider sense) who traveled 
about among them, founding and visiting churches, teaching, correcting and 
encouraging them, carrying messages and greetings, delivering to them 
orally that “apostolic tradition” upon which their faith was based long be- 
fore it had been put into the documents which we know as the books of the 
New Testament. This oral tradition, which was essentially apostolic in the 
strict sense, must have been known to the Christians everywhere from the 
earliest days of the church. How else could they have become Christians? 
It is a reasonable conjecture that this material in its earliest written forms— 
such as “Q” and the material in Mark and the material found only in 
Matthew and that found only in Luke—may have been quite widely known 
before the gospels were put into their present form. The epistles, as they 
began to be circulated, were a further unifying influence among the 
churches which received and read them. In short, the non-local leaders and 
teachers of the church, though without ecclesiastical authority or any 
guarantee of infallibility, were the most potent factor in giving a degree of 
reality to that ideal unity which was implicit in the gospel itself. They were 
so through their personal influence and their oral teachings, and a few of 
them also through their writings. 

I have not dwelt upon the familiar and precious texts—‘“that ye all 
may be one as I and the Father are one,” and those referring to the church 
as a building which he will build, a building of which he is the cornerstone, 
the body of Christ, a body of many members of which he is the head, or the 
bride of Christ. These all tell how Christians ought to think of the church, 
but only a small fraction of the first-century Christians could have been 
familiar with these texts. They are hortatory, not descriptive. 

In summary, it can be said that the church of the Apostolic Age was 
one in its recognition of the lordship of Jesus, in its hope of eternal life 
through him, in its realization that all who shared this faith and hope were 
within one fellowship and brotherhood which was the church. There were 
some differences, especially in regard to the Jewish law, but the issues 
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which were later to cause divisions had not yet arisen. So also the ap- 
paratus of institutional unity—an integrated ecclesiastical structure, an 
authorized formulation of doctrines, a uniform pattern of worship and dis- 
cipline, and the New Testament itself—had not yet come into existence. As 
a fellowship of Christians the church was not yet divided; but as an insti- 
tution it was not yet united. 


Sus-APOSTOLIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The second and longer part of the history of the early church we must 
treat more briefly. Within the 250 years from the end of the Apostolic Age 
to about 350 A. D., the church underwent radical changes, and there was a 
corresponding change in its concept of the requirements of unity in the 
church. The church changed in its organization, its doctrinal standards, 
its liturgical practice, its methods of discipline, and its relation to the 
government. 

First of all, it developed an episcopal system. To avoid irrelevant 
argument with those who think the episcopate was part of its original equip- 
ment, I will say that the local episcopate developed into a diocesan episco- 
pate, with a gradation of bishops in dignity and authority according to the 
importance of their cities, and with councils of bishops constituting a high 
court competent to speak to the church with authority. We do not know the 
steps by which this change came about, but the monoepiscopate was in ex- 
istence early in the second century, and regional councils of bishops began 
in the third. These provided the machinery for an institutional unity. 

Second, the church developed a doctrinal standard which was certified 
as orthodox by the approval of the principal bishops. The culmination of 
this was the enactment of the Nicene Creed in 325 by a council which, 
though it had slight representation from west of the Adriatic, was deemed 
the first universal (ecumenical) council. This was the climax of a process 
of defining orthodoxy and excluding heresy that had been going on for 
about 150 years. Tertullian (about 220) had written a book on “The Pro- 
scription of Heretics.” Heresy, of course, presupposes orthodoxy as the 
standard by comparison with which the divergent doctrine is heretical. The 
very word “heresy” means a personal opinion: and the damning of it pre- | 
supposes an ecclesiastical authority the decisions of which ought to over- | 
ride any private judgments. 

Obviously the intention in setting up a structure of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment and a standardized body of orthodox doctrine was to base the unity 
of the church upon these two things. Those who accepted the approved 
creed and submitted to the episcopal institution were “united” in the one 
church; others were on the outside. 

There were dissentient voices of those who either resisted the govern- 
ment of the orthodox bishops or rejected the orthodox doctrines. Did this 
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break the unity of the church? Not at all. The theory was quickly de- 
veloped (in the third century) that those who did not conform to these re- 
quirements had separated themselves from the church. They were not 
Christians at all, and therefore the unity of the church was not compromised 
by their defection. This is what I call “unity by exclusion.” It is a simple 
system, practiced by many exclusive groups through the ages, and prac- 
ticed by the Roman Catholic Church now. 

Constantine’s edict of toleration in 313 A. D. freed the church from 
the threat of persecution under which it had lived for almost 300 years. 
This was, of course, a happy event, but it was of no special importance in 
relation to the theme of this study. Christian writers—such as Tertullian 
about 220 and Lactantius about 300—had been singing the praises of re- 
ligious liberty and urging that religion is essentially a matter of individual 
judgment and commitment, having no relation to the citizen’s civil rights 
and duties. Constantine agreed, and his edict of 313 announced full liberty 
for both pagans and Christians. Church historians, strangely enough, have 
made this event a great turning point in the history of the church. It was, 
as a matter of fact, quite incidental, in comparison with the change that 
occurred less than a century later under Theodosius I. It improved the 
fortunes of the church but did not change its character. In the third cen- 
tury the church was a voluntary society with a well integrated episcopal 
structure and the beginnings of a body of standardized orthodox doctrine. 
Those who accepted these were united in the one church. Those who did 
not were cut off as heretics. No one was forced to take either position. 
Constantine’s edict made no change in this situation. He himself favored 
Christianity, though he was not baptized until he was on his deathbed. But 
the church’s unity still rested on voluntary commitment not only to the 
gospel and the Lordship of Jesus but to a system of ecclesiastical authority 
and (after 325) to a carefully drawn system of metaphysical theology de- 
fining the relations among the persons of the Trinity. These new require- 
ments for good standing and full fellowship in the church implied some far- 
reaching changes from the principles and practices of the church of the first 
century. At the end of Constantine’s reign, the church stood upon the brink 
of a still more profound and fundamental change—a change so radical that 
I am calling it the first of the three great revolutions in the very character of 
the church. In the next paper we shall consider the nature of this change 
and the consequent change in the concept of unity and in the means adopted 
for attaining it. 








2. The First Revolution: Unity Without Liberty 
THE FIRST GREAT REVOLUTION 


in the character of the church came when it ceased to be a voluntary fellow- 
ship of penitent believers and became a compulsory institution imposing 
its creed and cultus upon the entire population. The other changes through 
which the church had passed before this had been gradual developments of 
elements already present in it. 

The church had always had some kind of organization, some distribu- 
tion of functions and allotment of duties. The growth of this rudimentary 
structure into an integrated ecclesiastical system which exalted its bishops 
to places of power, and one of them ultimately to supreme power, can be 
viewed as in some sense a “natural” development. 

The church had always had a faith and it very early became accus- 
tomed to receiving both factual and doctrinal instructions from its teachers; 
by a gradual process, using the categories of Greek philosophy while com- 
bating the views it regarded as errors which crept in from both Greek and 
Oriental modes of thought, it produced the skeleton of a system of theology 
which it believed to be wholly apostolic. It was, in fact, a metaphysic of 
the inner structure of the Godhead. The church now rejected from its 
fellowship all who would not accept this as the formulation of their faith. 
Here was indeed an important change in the concept of both the faith and 
the unity of the church, but it was too gradual and too natural to be called 
revolutionary. The same thing could be said about such other changes as 
the widening gulf between laity and clergy, the ascription of a priestly 
character to the clergy, and the elaboration and standardization of cere- 
monial and sacramental worship. 

In calling these changes “natural” I do not mean that they were the 
legitimate developments as an oak is the proper development from an acorn 
or a bird from an egg. The biological analogy does not hold good in his- 
tory. Rather they were gradual changes under the impact of environmental 
forces. The total effect was radical, but the process was not revolutionary. 

But when the church abandoned its voluntary character and began to 
employ the police power of the state to enforce conformity to its doctrine 
and discipline upon the unwilling—that was a revolution. When it forgot 
“Whosoever will, let him come,” and took for its favorite text, “Go out into 
the highways and byways and compel them to come in”; when, having but 
lately been a persecuted church and having at long last won imperial ap- 
proval of its plea for absolute religious liberty for every individual, it now 
became a persecuting church—that was a revolution. This revolution oc- 
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curred in the latter part of the fourth century. The practice of compulsion 
became a fully developed policy under Emperor Theodosius the Great. In 
comparison with this, Constantine’s celebrated Edict of Toleration, which 
is generally treated as a major dividing line in the history of Christianity, 
was a mere episode, chiefly important as a transition step toward the real 
revolution. 


Unity By CoMPULSION 


The bearing of this revolution in the character of the church upon the 
theme of our immediate inquiry—which concerns the church’s concept of its 
unity and the way to attain it—is obvious. Under the regime which was 
ushered in (as we may say for short) by Theodosius and the church leaders 
who encouraged him in this policy, the unity of the church consisted in its 
being a completely integrated institution with a well developed system of 
doctrine and an authoritative administrative organization to which the en- 
tire population of the empire was to be required to give its allegiance. The 
way to bring about that unity was to treat dissent or defection as a crime 
and punish it by whatever penalties were deemed necessary and effective. 
Heretics, schismatics and promoters or practitioners of any competing re- 
ligious system were to be coerced or liquidated. This abolished the volun- 
tary character of Christianity and established persecution by Christians for 
the benefit of church and state alike not only as standard practice but as a 
logically consistent, completely rationalized and theologically sanctioned 
feature of both political and ecclesiastical policy. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth, or more unjust to the saintly men like Augustine and St. 
Bernard who encouraged and defended persecution, than to charge them 
with sadistic cruelty. Lower motives often entered in, as they enter in to 
many of man’s noblest deeds; but fundamentally persecution was based not 
upon coldness of blood or heat of passion, but upon a deliberately adopted 
theory of the church and the state and of the relations between them. 


Tertullian, who died in 220 A. D., wrote in his Ad Scapulam as fol- 
lows: “It is a fundamental human right, a privilege of nature, that every 
man should worship according to his own conviction. One man’s religion 
neither helps nor harms another man.” And again: “It is assuredly no part 
of religion to compel religion, to which free will and not force should lead 
us.” Again in his Apology, addressing the pagans, he wrote: “See that you 
do not give a further ground for the charge of irreligion by taking away 
religious liberty and forbidding free choice of deity, so that I may no longer 
worship according to my inclination, but am compelled to worship against 
a” 

Nearly a hundred years later, and just before Constantine’s Edict of 
Toleration, Lactantius wrote: 
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Torture and piety are widely different; nor is it possible for truth 
to be united with violence, or justice with cruelty. . . . For nothing is 
so much a matter of free will as religion, in which, if the mind of the 
worshipper is disinclined to it, religion is at once taken away and ceases 
to exist. 


That was written by a Christian apologist between 300 and 310. 
Constantine’s edict of toleration in 313 was exactly that—an edict of 
toleration, not the establishment of Christianity. It said: 


Liberty of worship shall not be denied to any, but the mind and will 
of every individual shall be free to manage divine affairs according to 
his choice. . .. Every person who desires to observe the Christian religion 
shall freely and unconditionally proceed to observe the same without 
let or hindrance. The same free and open power to follow their own 
religion or worship is granted also to others. 


So the church got what its own principles required and what its con- 
spicuous representatives had been asking for—religious liberty for all men. 
Theoretically this left the matter of the church’s unity precisely where it 
had stood in the days of Tertullian—a unity in doctrine, polity and dis- 
cipline, based on the free consent of those who chose to accept and secured 
by the excommunication of all who did not voluntarily accept its terms. 

Constantine favored Christianity but did not suppress paganism. He 
closed a few run-down temples in the east, built a few churches, tried to 
iron out some theological and disciplinary quarrels that threatened to divide 
the church, and put an ascription to Christ over the gateway of the new 
palace that he built when he transformed the ancient city of Byzantium into 
his new capital, Constantinople. But he did not make Christianity the re- 
ligion of the state or persecute those who did not accept it. For the most 
part he let the pagans go their own way, but his influence naturally brought 
a great wave of accessions to the church, many of whom, according to the 
later testimony of Jerome and Augustine, were influenced chiefly by social, 
economic or political motives. 

Constantine found the church torn by doctrinal dissensions, for the 
Arian heresy and the Donatist schism were in the making. Both were too 
formidable to be handled by the earlier method of simple excommunication 
by provincial councils of bishops. He could see that imperial pressure was 
going to be necessary to preserve the unity of the church, and he applied 
that pressure by backing the decisions of councils and synods— the Nicene 
Council to handle the trinitarian question and various synods and councils 
to deal with the Donatist disaffection. The details of these controversies 
are too intricate to follow in this brief survey. The two struggles long out- 
lasted Constantine’s reign. Here we need only note the general fact that 
it soon became a recognized part of the function of the civil government to 
suppress unauthorized deviations in doctrine or discipline within the church 
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and at least to try to maintain its theological and organizational unity. It 
was in 385, half a century after Constantine’s death, that the governmental 
war on heresy reached the point of atcually executing a heretic. The first 
victim was a Spanish bishop, Priscillian, who was burned at Tréves along 
with six of his followers. This operation was initiated and carried out by 
the civil authorities, but a church council promptly voted its approval. 
(Priscillian’s heresy, it may be said, had nothing to do with either Arianism 
or Donatism.) 

For many years after the Council of Nicaea the tide of battle between 
Arians and Athanasians ebbed and flowed. Some emperors favored one 
side, some the other. Each side, when it could, welcomed the police power 
of the state to suppress the other and banish its leaders. The two things 
they agreed upon were: first, that the church had to have a solid theology 
and an integrated organization as the basis of its unity; and second, that, 
since the two parties could not come to agreement by conference and argu- 
ment, it was the right and duty of each to enlist the government on its side 
if it could in order to suppress the other, and so preserve the unity of the 
church. 


THE EXTERMINATION OF PAGANISM 


Meanwhile there were the pagans, and there were many of them. It 
is estimated that the empire was at least 90 per cent pagan at the time of 
the Edict of Toleration, and probably still more than half pagan at the end 
of Constantine’s reign. 

The campaign against the pagans introduced a new idea as to what it 
took to make a successful and united church—an idea that was to be funda- 
mental and determinative throughout the entire Middle Ages and on into 
the great Protestant churches of the Reformation period. That idea was 
simply that the church not only had to be united but had to unite in itself 
the entire population of the area. The leaders of the church and state con- 
curred in this idea and collaborated in its implementation. If it was a good 
idea, neither one of them can claim the whole credit. If it was a bad idea, 
neither can throw the blame on the other. From the latter part of the fourth 
century until after the middle of the seventeenth it was a basic principle of 
social and political philosophy and of ecclesiastical policy that religious 
homogeneity was the cement of the social order, essential alike to the sta- 
bility of the state and to the integrity of the church. 

In the fourth century the survival of Graeco-Roman paganism was a 
challenge to this policy. As soon as the basic idea took possession of the 
minds of the religious and political leaders, the adoption of the policy of 
persecution to eradicate paganism was guaranteed. The church took the 
initiative in this. As has already been said, Constantine himself did not 
attempt to suppress paganism. Eusebius, his admiring biographer, says 
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that he did, but the evidence refutes this statement. It is none the less a 
very revealing statement. In setting this item down to Constantine’s credit, 
in a book addressed to Christians and designed to glorify the then lately 
deceased emperor, Eusebius shows at least what he thought was the general 
attitude of Christians toward the persecution of pagans. He believed they 
would think the better of Constantine if they were told that he had outlawed 
paganism and made Christianity the only legalized religion—and this al- 
most exactly twenty-five years after the edict which had given Christianity 
its first guaranteed immunity from persecution under a general grant of 
liberty to all religions. 


About ten years after the date of Eusebius’ Life of Constantine came 
the first really vigorous demand for the extermination of pagans. A Chris- 
tian theologian, Julius Firmicus Maternus, addressed to the two sons of 
Constantine who were then co-emperors, Constans and Constantius, a strong 
exhortation to unsheathe the sword of his vengeance against “this crime,” 
this “wide-spread villany” of paganism. He quoted in full Deuteronomy 
11:6-10. From this text he deduced that it was the command of God to 


begin a pogrom: 


He commands that neither son nor brother be spared, and he makes 
the sword an avenger by the hand of a loved consort. He pursues a 
friend with extreme severity, and the whole population is armed to tear 
to pieces the bodies of the sacrilegious ones. Destruction is decreed for 
entire states if they should be found guilty of that crime. 


In the hope of speeding action, Maternus concluded his appeal by saying: 
“And that your majesties may learn this the more clearly, I will suggest 
the substance of an edict.” 


Whether or not Maternus had any influence, it is impossible to say, 
but beginning almost immediately there was a series of edicts closing 
pagan temples and forbidding sacrifice to the old gods. The threatened 
penalties ranged from fine and imprisonment to death, but there were still 
so many pagans that enforcement was impossible. A new series of edicts 
and more rigorous enforcement of them began with Theodosius I, who be- 
came sole emperor in 392. From then on and through the reign of Theo- 
dosius II (405-450) the intensity of the campaign against paganism 
mounted in intensity and increased in its efficiency. Legal measures were 
supplemented by mob action, which was encouraged rather than checked by 
the police. Goon gangs of monks roved many areas in the east burning 
temples and killing pagans. It was at this time (in 416) that the brilliant 
woman philosopher Hypatia was lynched in Alexandria. At that very date 
the great St. Augustine was engaged in writing The City of God. Nowhere 
in all his voluminous writings, so far as I have ever found, does he say a 
word in criticism or restraint of this violence in eliminating the rivals of 
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Catholic Christianity. On the contrary, in his celebrated Letter to Vin- 
centius he formulates the classic argument for invoking the police power 
of the state for the defense of the “truth” and the suppression of practi- 
tioners of any competing system. 

Pope Leo I (440-461) advocated the death penalty for heretics. By 
his time there were not enough pagans left to be a serious threat, but it is 
scarcely likely that he would have dealt more gently with them. Even in 
the next century, however, there were some pagans surviving in outlying 
districts. Pope Gregory I (590-604) suggested in one of his letters that 
the best way to handle any such would be to load them with such a burden 
of extra taxes, increasing year by year, that they would be driven into the 
church in self-defense. 

By Gregory’s time however, the end of the sixth century, the old 
Graeco-Roman paganism was a dead issue and the cults of Isis, the Great 
Mother, Mithra and their like had vanished with it. The Christian cultus 
had developed more attractive substitutes for all the features of the old 
paganism that had popular appeal—new altars for the old, a more impres- 
sive priesthood, a more spectacular and ornate ceremonial, new local shrines 
and holy places for the old sacred springs and enchanted groves, a roster 
of saints, both local and general, with tall tales of their miraculous ex- 
ploits to take the place of the old mythology of gods and heroes. The 
church absorbed much of the paganism which it supplanted, and it con- 
quered by its appeal to the imagination of the barbarians as much as by its 
appeal to arms. There remained, to be sure, the Germanic and Scandi- 
navian paganisms, which were to be defeated by a combination of mis- 
sionary evangelization, cultural penetration, military intimidation, and ec- 
clesiastical diplomacy. 

The Moslem advance in the seventh century engulfed much of the ter- 
ritory that had been occupied by the church in the east and completely ob- 
literated Christianity in North Africa, where Augustine had tried so vali- 
antly and successfully to drive the Donatist heresy out of those populous 
and prosperous provinces. But, since the Moslem religion was, as Chris- 
tianity itself had become, a consolidated religio-political system backed by 
military power, it cut off from Christendom the areas which it occupied and 
therefore did not immediately affect the unity of the church. More serious 
from that standpoint was the cleavage which was already developing along 
the line of the Adriatic between the Western church dominated by Rome 
and the Eastern churches. For brevity’s sake we must leave out of our 
account for the present that very important eastern half of the Christian 


world. 
With paganism out of the way, Christianity had no rival in Europe. 


Under the medieval system it was taken for granted that everyone was a 
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Christian. Only as such could one have any political or social rights. The : 
class which we know now as the “unchurched,” or “secular persons,” or | 
“members of no church” simply did not exist. (The Jews were an exception.) 

But always there was the danger of heresy and schism. The Inquisition was 

only one of the agencies employed to effectuate the kind of all-inclusive 

unity the church desired. I forbear to lay emphasis upon the persecutions 
practiced by the medieval church with the aid of a compliant secular power 

in the interest of institutional unity and doctrinal solidarity, lest attention be 

diverted from the next phase of history, which is perhaps even more im- 

portant for us. 


PROTESTANT IDEAS OF UNITY 


The sobering truth is that the great Protestant churches of the Refor- 
mation period carried over the medieval concept of the nature of the 
church’s unity and the means of attaining it, but applied it within limited 
geographical areas. In their formal theological definitions of the church, 
Luther and Calvin and the other great Reformers showed that they were 
well aware of the universality and oneness of the whole church as the body 
of Christ and the company of true believers. Their practical and pressing 
problem, however, was the maintenance of doctrinal and institutional unity 
of the church within the particular political jurisdiction with which each 
was primarily concerned. 

The political conditions which had enabled the Roman Church to 
liquidate heresy and schism by summoning the civil authorities anywhere 
in Europe to do its bidding no longer existed in the sixteenth century. The 
Holy Roman Empire was breaking up into autonomous states and the spirit 
of nationalism was rising. Some rulers, states and free cities had reasons 
of their own for refusing to answer the call to repress heresy. Protestantism 
did not create nationalism. On the contrary, nationalism made Protestant- 
ism possible. It provided political areas of resistance to the Roman re- 
gime. When, for example, the governing powers in Saxony, Hesse, Geneva, 
Sweden, England, Scotland and the Netherlands committed themselves to 
the cause of the Reformation, having already achieved so much national in- 
dependence that no outside authority could make them support the Roman 
cause, the Protestant movement in each of these jurisdictions had a place 
where it could develop in safety. But the dominant group in each of these 
governmental areas adopted the same old principle for the maintenance of 
its unity that the medieval Catholic Church had practiced on a continental 
scale. 

This principle came to be summed up in the formula, cuius regio eius 
religio, he who holds the territory controls its religion. This was a way of 
saying: Only one form of religion can be tolerated in any political juris- 
diction and, since only the civil power can guarantee the monopoly of one 
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religion, it must have the right to determine what that religion is. This 
principle was announced, rather tentatively, by the Diet of Speier in 1526; 
the Diet of 1529 gave it such a one-sided interpretation to the disadvantage 
of the reformers that they protested against the change—hence the term 
“Protestant”; it was reaffirmed in the Peace of Augusburg, 1555; and it 
was the central feature in the Peace of Westphalia which ended the Thirty 
Years War in 1648. The basic idea was that any state, in order to be a 
united state, must have one church and all its citizens must be united in 
that one church. So, for example, everybody in the principality of Salz- 
burg (of which the Archbishop of Salzburg was the ruling feudal prince) 
had to be Roman Catholic. The stubborn Protestants migrated (1731), 
mostly to Pennsylvania. Everybody in Saxony and the other Lutheran 
states had to be Lutheran. (Melanchthon’s son-in-law was imprisoned ten 
years for “crypto-Calvinism.””) Everybody in Geneva had to be Calvinist. 
(Servetus was burned. He was the only heretic treated so ruthlessly, and 
the consciences of most Protestants revolted against the act.) Anabaptists 
had no standing anywhere, and many of them were executed in various 
states. (Zwingli and Melanchthon both approved and even instigated this 
treatment of them.) 


Both Luther and Calvin recognized a difference between the “church 
as it really is before God” (to use Calvin’s phrase), and the church as a 
concrete institution. The true church, the church invisible, said Luther, 
consists only of those who, by their own free choice, accept the Christian 
faith by which alone comes justification. But the visible institutional 
church will also include many hypocrites, since men cannot read one an- 
other’s hearts and know who are hypocrites. So the actual visible church 
will always include some who are not in the “true church” but whom no 
one has a right to excommunicate. 


But how about infants? It requires no miraculous insight to know 
that an eight-day-old infant does not have faith and therefore, by Luther’s 
own definition, is not qualified to be a member of the true church. Infants 
may however have, said Luther, an “infused” faith, or—as he calls it in 
another place—an “inpoured” faith, which is really the faith of their 
parents, or of the church, exercised in their behalf. Whether or not this 
means anything, in view of Luther’s very strong statements about indi- 
vidual freedom and responsibility in his Babylonian Captivity of the Church 
(1520) and Concerning Secular Authority (1523), there may be differences 
of opinion. To me it means nothing except that Luther had determined in 
advance that the reformed church, like the Catholic Church, must be a 
Landeskirche, a church to which all the people in the country must belong. 
He had never heard of any other kind of church, except the voluntary so- 
cieties proposed by the Anabaptists—and they were such a despised fanati- 
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cal fringe that no respectable reformer could risk agreeing with them about 
anything. 

Calvin similarly stressed the difference between the true church as 
seen by the eye of God, the members of which only God could know, and 
the church as a concrete and functioning institution, necessarily existing in 
territorial units and necessarily an ecclesia mixta. The immediate problem 
of church unity was primarily that of the solidarity, the doctrinal and dis- 
ciplinary homogeneity, and the inclusiveness of the territorial church with- 
in its own area. Luther to some extent and Melanchthon and Calvin much 
more were interested also in establishing such working relations between 
the various territorial churches as would express a kind of unity in the 
visible church. Their pressing business and urgent concern, however, was 
with the doctrinal and institutional unity of the territorial church. Hypo- 
crites there would inevitably be in the fold, the indifferent and the un- 
believing who professed a faith they did not really have. The tares must 
be allowed to grow with the wheat. But woe to the enemy that sowed tares 
in the Lord’s field—the teachers of heresy and the leaders of schism. So 
Luther, though he had expressed the most tolerant sentiments toward erring 
brethren in 1526, was in the very next year favoring the banishment of 
“false prophets”; and in the year of the Augsburg Confession (1530) was 
approving the death penalty for Anabaptists and supporting his argument 
by quoting Moses on the stoning of blasphemers, much as Julius Maternus 
had done in 350 A. D.; and the gentle Melanchthon was instigating the ex- 
ecution of a group of Anabaptists at Jena in 1536; and the burning of 
Servetus at Geneva (1553) was approved by Calvin and defended by Beza. 


There is no quantitative balance between the execution of thousands 
by Roman Catholic persecutions all over Europe through a period of more 
than twelve hundred years and the execution by Protestants of one man in 
Geneva and a couple of dozen in Zurich and Germany. It is no defense of 
Torquemada’s burning of two thousand to say, “Look what Calvin did to 
Servetus.” But neither is the record of sixteenth century Protestantism 
cleared by saying, “Look at Torquemada.” The truth is that, though their 
ideas of the church differed in many important respects, their ideas of the 
basis of a united church and the way to get it were singularly and shockingly 
alike. They were both consistent and logical defenders of unity without 
liberty. The church had been learning by the experience of more than a 
thousand years that there was no way to get a unity of theological agree- 
ment and institutional solidarity which would at the same time be all- 
inclusive except by lighting the fires of persecution. It had yet to consider 
whether such agreement, such solidarity and such total-population inclusive- 
ness were, in fact, essential either to the true unity of the church or to the 
security and stability of the social order. 


3. The Second Revolution: Liberty Without Unity 
THE SECOND OF THE “THREE REVOLUTIONS” 


which give the title for this series was the reversal of the first. It was a 
gradual return from the unity of compulsory uniformity to the disunity of 
complete liberty as against any coercive power of the state to bring its 
entire population into one homogeneous church. Since the church’s con- 
cept of unity, from the fourth century to the seventeenth, was based upon 
conditions attainable only by compulsion amounting when necessary to per- 
secution, this second revolution, which was a recovery of liberty, neces- 
sarily involved the sacrifice of unity if the church insisted upon retaining 
the same concept of the nature of unity. The church did insist upon this, 
and so did each of the fragments into which the church became divided— 
and so indeed they still do to a great, though diminished, degree. 

Modern divided Protestantism, of the period since the seventeenth 
century, rests upon the conjunction of two factors: first, a concept of unity 
which requires theological agreement and organizational solidarity as es- 
sential conditions of Christian fellowship and so necessitates the withdrawal 
of any persons who dissent from the standard doctrines or practices of the 
church with which they have been connected; and second, a degree of civil 
liberty which permits them to withdraw and organize other groups no less 
homogeneous in their systems of doctrine and practice. That, in brief, is 
the formula on which the denominational system is constructed. It is an 
intermediate stage between complete compulsory uniformity and complete 
liberty—the stage in which there is liberty as against compulsion by the 
state but no liberty (or not enough liberty) as against the requirements of 
the churches. In so far as the church (or the denominations into which it 
is fragmented) is intolerant of internal dissent, the dissenters must with- 
draw and organize separately. Because the state is tolerant of varieties of 
belief and practice, these dissenters can withdraw. The result has been the 
progressive fissiparation of Protestantism. Concurrently the result has been 
the eclipse of the ideal of a united church. The urgent question now is 
whether what I have called an “intermediate stage” between compulsion and 
liberty is also to be a final stage of division, or whether it is to be a transi- 
tion stage to a unity made possible by a new concept of the nature of unity 
and the attainment of liberty within the church as well as within the state. 
That, if it ever comes, will be the third revolution. 

We can best trace the progress of the second revolution—that which 
brought civil liberty and division—by following the rather slow process of 
its development in England, in the British colonies in North America, and 
in the United States. That this second revolution came more slowly than 
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the first is due to the fact that it had to make headway as best it could 
against the organized forces of both church and state which were entrenched 
against it. 

The historical facts of the English Reformation and subsequent events 
are familiar enough to all who have given any attention to the history of 
Christianity, but the significance of these facts in relation to the quest and 
character of a united church has perhaps not been generally appreciated. 

King Henry VIII, for reasons both personal and political, substituted 
the royal supremacy for the papal supremacy over the church in England 
and thereby made the Church of England an independent ecclesiastical and 
administrative entity. His interest in religious reformation scarcely went 
farther than that, but other reforming forces were simultaneously at work. 
The separation from Rome gave those reforming forces a field in which to 
operate—a governmental area in which they might hope to gain the support 
of the civil authorities. Eventually, indeed quite soon, they did gain such 
support. 

For considerably more than a century—that is, from the separation 
from Rome until the restoration of Charles II in 1660—there was little 
question in anyone’s mind as to the necessity for a high degree of doctrinal 
agreement, ceremonial uniformity and organizational unity in a Church of 
England which was to include all Englishmen. The questions were, What 
doctrines? What ceremonies? What organizations? Under the boy king 
Edward VI the prevailing influences were such as to make the Church of 
England decisively Protestant—more Protestant indeed than it has ever been 
since. During the brief interlude under the Catholic queen Mary the Church 
of England ceased to exist as an administratively independent entity; it was 
restored to the status quo ante as merely a province of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The method of restoring Catholic unity was, of course, the old and 
familiar one—the liquidation of all who did not conform. Of the Protestant 
leaders who escaped to the Continent, many took refuge in Geneva, where 
Calvin was then at the height of his power and influence. When Elizabeth 
came to the throne they returned to England more strongly Protestant than 
before. Geneva was the seed-bed from which Puritanism was transplanted 
to England. 


THE ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT 


From the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign in 1558 there was never any 
doubt but that England was henceforth going to be a Protestant country— 
that is to say, that there was going to be a Church of England separate and 
distinct from the Roman Catholic Church. For the next hundred years how- 
ever—for 101 years, to be exact—it was not permanently decided what 
kind of Protestant church the Church of England was going to be. The 
leading contenders were the party of episcopacy and the party of Puritan- 
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ism, which was for the most part Presbyterian. It was assumed by both 
that the national church would have a specific body of doctrine, an author- 
ized mode of worship and an authoritative ecclesiastical organization, and 
that all Englishmen would be members of the national church and would 
conform to its requirements. Toward the end of Elizabeth’s reign Richard 
Hooker wrote, in one of the most famous books of the time, his Laws of Ec- 
clesiastical Polity: “There is not any man of the Church of England but the 
same man is not also a member of the commonwealth, nor any member of 
the commonwealth which is not also of the Church of England.” This was 
perhaps regarded as a counsel of perfection, an ideal state the complete reali- 
zation of which could scarcely be expected. For example, it was known 
that there were still a great many Roman Catholics in the country, and no 
drastic action was ever taken to force them all to conform. Elizabeth 
executed a good many immigrant Catholic priests, but only on credible evi- 
dence that they were agents in a plot to assassinate her and foment a politi- 
cal revolution—and this only after the pope had excommunicated and “de- 
posed” her and released her subjects from their oaths of allegiance. The 
death penalty for heresy no longer had any place in the program for main- 
taining the uniformity and all-inclusiveness of the Church of England. 
That does not mean that there was to be no legal restraint upon the propaga- 
tion of dissenting views and the promotion of dissenting practices. 


The Elizabethan Settlement determined that the Church of England 
should be episcopal in polity and ministry and that the Prayer Book of 
Edward VI (with modifications) should govern its doctrine and worship. 
In view of the total situation, this compromise between Romanism and 
Puritanism was a wise and statesmanlike arrangement. For years there 
was much wise moderation in the enforcement of it—much shutting of of- 
ficial eyes when Catholic priests evaded the oath to support the royal supre- 
macy over the church and when Puritan preachers, refusing to follow the 
Prayer Book, gathered their lay sympathizers in sessions to hear “lectures,” 
thus virtually establishing dissenting congregations. Later in Elizabeth’s 
reign the policy of compulsory uniformity was more rigorously enforced. 
When James VI of Scotland became James I of England the Puritans in- 
dulged a brief and futile hope that the Elizabethan settlement might be 
supplanted by a Jacobean settlement which would Presbyterianize the 
Church of England. James preferred episcopacy and let matters run along 
without too much interference with any but the more extreme dissenters. It 
was in his reign that some Independents, like the Scrooby congregation, who 
were separatists, took refuge first in the Netherlands and then at Plymouth 
in New England. 


Under Charles I an alliance for mutual support between episcopacy 
and royal absolutism generated an adverse alliance between Puritanism and 
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the Parliamentary party. In the first stage of that struggle, the superior 
strength and intolerant measures of episcopacy and absolutism resulted in 
the great Puritan migration to New England in the 1630’s. A shift in the 
balance of power brought Charles I and Archbishop Laud to the block and 
confirmed the Puritan-Parliamentary control of both church and state. This 
and the succeeding regime of Cromwell and the army lasted until the return 
of the Stuarts in the person of Charles II and the restoration of episcopacy 
in 1660. The things to note are that, while the Puritan regime lasted, the 
Puritans were just as insistent as the Episcopalians had ever been that the 
Church of England should be united upon a solid body of orthodox doctrine 
and that the civil power should protect it against heresy and schism. The 
Westminster Assembly declared—in Chapter XXIII, Section III of the 
authorized (1647) edition of the Westminster Confession—that it is the 
duty of the civil magistrates to see to it “that unity and peace be preserved 
in the church, that the truth of God be kept pure and entire, that all blas- 
phemies and heresies be suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship 
and discipline be prevented and reformed, and all the ordinances of God 
duly settled, administered and observed.” The unity of the church, at least 
within the nation, was still to be preserved by the coercive power of the 
civil government. 


With the return of Charles II the coercive system was reaffirmed in the 
Act of Uniformity (1661), but the unity of the national church was now on 
the basis of the episcopal order and the Book of Common Prayer. Again 
the church was united in a uniform doctrine, polity and ritual. But this 
united and uniform church was farther than it had ever been from including 
the entire population. The dissenters, both Protestant and Catholic, were 
still there. There were no burnings or hangings. There was rather a re- 
turn to the old third-century policy of attaining unity by excluding dissenters 
and calling the conformists “the church.” A good deal of police pressure 
was put upon the Protestant dissenters. The Act of Uniformity was re- 
inforced by a series of other laws within the next four years—the Five-mile 
Act, the Corporation Act, the Conventicle Act, and the Test Act. William 
Penn says that 5,000 dissenters died in prison during the reign of Charles 
II, but I suspect that this figure is an exaggeration. Besides ejecting all 
Puritan ministers from their parishes, the policy was to reduce the dis- 
senters to the grade of second-class citizens and deprive them of cultural 
resources by excluding them from the universities and from offices in the 
army, the navy and the civil service. Yet they became more and more an 
important element in the economic and moral life of the nation and a body 
of loyal subjects who obviously were not a danger to the body politic. 


These penal laws of 1661 to 1665 against dissent were the last flicker 
of any serious effort to enforce a unity of uniformity on the whole na- 
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tion and their failure to produce that result ushered in the era of toleration. 
When William of Orange became king, in 1689, with Mary the daughter of 
James II as queen, an Act of Comprehension failed, which would have made 
a place for the Puritans in the Church of England, but an Act of Toleration 
became law (in 1689), which was virtually a license for the dissenting 
bodies to exist alongside of the Church of England. The old restrictive 
laws were not repealed, but their penalties were suspended. The Church 
of England could still say that it alone was “the church” in England be- 
cause it alone had bishops in true succession from the Apostles. Still, the 
Presbyterians, Independents (Congregationalists) and Baptists were palp- 
ably there as elements in the Christian resources of England. The nation 
had achieved enough civil and religious liberty, and the non-conforming 
bodies were sufficiently free to produce a reasonable facsimile of the de- 
nominational system. It fell short of that only in that there was not an 
equality of legal status among all the communions or an equality of civil 
rights among the members of all of them. 


AMERICA AND THE DENOMINATIONAL SYSTEM 


The denominational system came to its full flowering in America. It 
achieved its complete development by adding these features which the Eng- 
lish religious system lacked even after the triumph of tolerance in the 
“bloodless revolution” and the Act of Toleration of 1689—namely, the 
equality of all religious bodies before the law, the severance of all rela- 
tions between church and state, and equality of civil rights among the mem- 
bers of all churches on the principle that “civil rights have no dependence 
on our religious opinions,” as Virginia’s 1786 Act for Establishing Re- 
ligious Freedom expressed it almost exactly a century later. 

The denominational system is thought of as being an American phe- 
nomenon. It did indeed come to its completion here, but note: 

First, the churches in America did not start with the denominational 
system. They started with the idea, imported from Europe along with the 
churches themselves, that the ideal situation was for every political com- 
munity to give official support to one church and to protect it by statutes 
and penalties from heresy within, and from schism (often called “sedition”), 
and from invasion of its territory by any competing communion. It was this 
transplanted European system, not any new “American system,” which pro- 
duced the intolerance of Puritan New England and Episcopalian Virginia 
and their insistence (as long as it lasted) that the unity of the church in a 
given territory should be protected by the forcible suppression of all dis- 
senting opinions. It would be easy, and might be instructive, to cite illus- 
trations of religious intolerance in colonial America. Actually there was 
less of it, and for a shorter time, than most people suppose. Nine of the 
thirteen colonies had churches established by law. Some, but not all, of 
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these nine tried for a time to prevent the organization of any church other 
than the one recognized by the government. This was specifically a carry- 
over of the common European pattern. The one notable departure from the 
classic pattern of compulsion was that in none of the colonies was any 
effort made to force every citizen to be a member of its one church. There 
were times and places in which church attendance was required, but member- 
ship was rather hedged with conditions than forced upon the unwilling. The 
main urge during the period of intolerance was that no unauthorized church 
should be formed and that no unlicensed preacher should preach. 


Second, the period of severe intolerance did not last long. It was con- 
fined virtually to the first generation of colonists—that is, to those who had 
themselves migrated to America. After that such religious intolerance as 
existed (and a good deal did) was directed chiefly against certain groups 
which were regarded as potentially dangerous becaues their specific teach- 
ings seemed to be subversive or disruptive. 


Third, much of the ideology of civil and religious liberty also was 
imported from England. There was a stout and splendid company of left- 
wing Puritans who, in the years before and during the Commonwealth, 
poured forth some classic documents demanding civil and religious liberty. 
The very fact that the cruder and more cruel techniques of religious co- 
ercion were abandoned long before the principle of religious liberty was 
officially acknowledged, shows that the ferment of freedom was working 
in England. It was not—like tobacco and potatoes—a product indigenous 
to America. Later our Revolutionary Fathers were to demand “the rights 
and liberties of Englishmen.” John Locke formulated ideas of liberty 
which, though in advance of popular thinking in his time, woke an echo 
of favorable response and marshalled the English mind the way that it 
was going. 

Here then were two opposing ideas, both brought over into the Ameri- 
can colonies—first, the old idea of a single church in each political area, 
defended from division, corruption or competition by the police power of 
the state; second, the new idea of the freedom of the individual to follow 
the dictates of his own conscience and intelligence in his faith and worship, 
to assemble and organize with the like-minded for the spread of that faith, 
and to do this without forfeiture of his civil or social rights. The first of 
these ideas did not flourish in the climate of the new country; the second 
one did. 

During the colonial period in America there were several conditions 
which affected the unity of the church and paved the way for ultimate pass- 
ing of the old regime, the complete disestablishment of the churches in 
colonies which had established churches, and the last step in the adoption 
of the denominational system. 
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1. The idea that every person must necessarily be a member of the 
one authorized church quickly disappeared, if indeed it ever had any stand- 
ing in any of the colonies. From the start there were persons who made no 
profession of religion even in those colonies in which there was the closest 
linkage between church and state. In Massachusetts, for example, in the 
seventeenth century, the church itself was firmly united and only church 
members had full rights of citizenship. Active intolerance was directed not 
against non-members of the one church but against persons who wanted to 
draw members away from it or to organize any other church. 

2. A large proportion of the colonists, especially in the middle 
colonies, were “left-wing” Protestants who had been members of persecuted 
minority groups in Europe. These had already rebelled against the com- 
pulsory one-church system and were firmly committed to the principles of 
religious liberty and voluntary church membership. The Quakers and 
Baptists were the most numerous groups, but there were many others. 

3. The immigration of settlers from many countries and many com- 
munions produced such a religious diversification as had never before been 
seen in any part of Christendom. This was a sociological fact which made 
religious unity, even under state pressure, practically impossible. 

4. Many colonists who had been nominal members of established 
churches in the old country broke this fragile connection in their new home 
where the old social and political pressures were no longer operative. In 
general, the second generation was less attached to any church than the first. 

5. The English proprietors and governing boards of those colonies 
which were subject to such control had an economic motive for encouraging 
a greater degree of toleration in the colonies than existed in England. They 
needed colonists in order to make their enterprises a financial success, and 
one way to get them was to offer religious liberty to members of groups 
that suffered persecution in England and on the Continent. At the time 
when English dissenters were being persecuted under the 1661 Act of Uni- 
formity, there were cases in which aristocratic Anglican governing boards 
and even the King himself interfered to check colonial administrators’ zeal 
for enforcing conformity in the colonies. Compulsory uniformity in re- 
ligion was seen to be both bad business and bad politics in the new 
plantations. 

6. In the eighteenth century both England and the colonies in 
America were profoundly influenced by a strain of thought which, in various 
aspects, is known as rationalism, deism, skepticism and, more comprehen- 
sively, the philosophy of the Enlightenment. Men like Franklin, Jeffer- 
son and Madison were conspicuous examples among the intellectuals but 
the same general attitude was common on lower cultural levels. These men 
believed in God and had respect for religion—especially “natural re- 
ligion”—but they stood outside of the churches and were definitely averse 
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to anything that seemed like clerical intervention in governmental matters 
and to anything that smacked of religious bigotry or intolerance. 

It is easy to see why there was not even any mention of the possibility 
of a federal established church in the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
and why the First Amendment, which forbade such establishment or any 
religious test for eligibility for public office or for exercise of the rights of 
citizenship, met with practically unanimous approval. The United States 
was, from the hour of its birth, a nation of religious minorities. Even 
among the states which for a time carried over some vestiges of their colonial 
religious establishments there was not one in which the members of the 
established church were a majority of the population or even (except per- 
haps Massachusetts, Connecticut and Virginia) a majority of the church 
members. The total church membership in the thirteen states at the be- 
ginning of the federal period was certainly not more than 10 per cent of the 
total population. To all these influences and conditions must be added the 
fact that in at least two colonies—Rhode Island and Pennsylvania—the 
principle of complete religious liberty had from the start been built into 
the structure of government by their founders. The adoption of that prin- 
ciple by the nation was indeed a political necessity, but it was more than 
that. It was also an expression of the sincere and enlightened conviction 
of most of the members of the churches, including those that were about 
to be disestablished. 

So the full-blown denominational system came into being as the end 
result of this long process which began with the Baptists and Independents 
as champions of religious liberty in the sixteenth century, found voice in 
men as diverse as Williams, Milton, Fox, Penn and Locke in the seventeenth, 
and became concrete in the increasing practice of religious liberty in Eng- 
land after 1689 and in the American colonies through the eighteenth cen- 
tury—a process so gradual that its form was that of an evolution, but so 
radical in its reversal of the standard pattern of church-state relationships 
during the preceding twelve hundred years that it may properly be called 
a revolution. 

What did the denominational system do to the concept of the unity of 
the church and the means of attaining unity? Its first effect was virtually 
to obliterate the ideal of unity. Within the memory of man or the records 
of history, unity of the church had never meant anything except enforced 
conformity and submission. The American people, including its church 
people, were thoroughly convinced that such enforcement was an invasion 
of man’s civil and political rights and of his Christian liberty as well. Why 
then think any longer about unity and the means of its attainment? Unity 
as it has been known and practiced is bad, and the means of its attainment 
have been bad. Liberty is good. Let us therefore, in this favored land, 
enjoy Liberty without Unity! Such was the prevailing mood. 
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4. The Third Revolution: Liberty and Union 
THE THIRD REVOLUTION 


has not yet happened. It would be one which would introduce as much 
liberty into the church as now exists in the state and consequently as much 
diversity in opinion. Since liberty is not itself a unifying principle but 
only clears the way, it would require a bond of unity and a criterion of 
unity other than those which have generally been demanded hitherto. 
Whether or not the churches will ever, within the predictable future, be 
willing to abandon their exclusiveness and encourage full and free fellow- 
ship among all Christians, including those who differ about the specific 
things which have hitherto separated them, is something no one can say. 
We can pool our judgments as to what a united church of this kind would 
be like, and whether it would be really a church and really united. I think 
there may be some difference of opinion about this, though my mind is 
fairly clear about it. 

Our survey of the history of the quest for unity has shown that interest 
in unity has passed through three successive stages as regards what may be 
called the “unit of unity,” or the extent of the group that was to be united. 
The first was the unity of the whole church and the whole population 
throughout the world—a truly magnificent and genuinely catholic concept. 
The second was the unity of the national church, or of a whole nation within 
its one church, which might indeed be thought of as the regional embodiment 
of the whole catholic church, but which was an organization wholly autono- 
mous and with no practical relation to any other. The third was the unity 
of the denomination. In all three, unity has been conceived as consisting 
in a uniformity of doctrine, sacraments, polity and worship, in accordance 
with an authorized and standard pattern. In the first two—that is, the 
world-wide and the national—the ultimate means of getting conformity to 
the authorized pattern was compulsion, rising when necessary to the pitch 
of persecution. Violent measures were not always used, but they were 
always in reserve ready for use, and very often they were used. In the 
third, the denomination, which civil liberty made possible, only voluntary 
agreement held together the like-minded in conformity to their standard 
pattern of doctrine and practice. 

World-wide unity and national unity in religion broke down because 
compulsion and cruelty in the name of Christ became odious to the com- 
mon human sense of decency and were seen to be inconsistent with the recog- 
nized rights of man. The belated discovery that the teachings of Christ 
himself condemned cruelty and the denial of human rights, even in so good 
a cause as the unity of his church, put the churchmen themselves, some- 
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what tardily, on the side of civil and religious liberty. After that, the de- 
nominations held the field, for even the church which claims to be uniquely 
world-wide and the national churches which claim to be uniquely “the 
church” in their respective areas, were reduced to the status of denomina- 
tions when membership in them also became voluntary. Troeltsch’s famous 
distinction between “church-type” and “sect-type” churches lost its sig- 
nificance. They were all sects together, and each did the best it could 
to enhance its own influence and maintain its own unity. 


UniForMItTy WITHIN DENOMINATIONS 


It would of course be an exaggeration to say that under the denomina- 
tional system each communion requires complete uniformity in doctrine, 
worship and administration within its own bounds. Some do and some do 
not. Among the larger Protestant bodies, perhaps the Lutherans and the 
Presbyterians could be cited as well as any to illustrate a rather high degree 
of uniformity. The Congregationalists, the Disciples of Christ and the 
northern Baptists show a rather low degree of such uniformity. Yet every 
denomination has certain distinctive patterns either of doctrine, or of polity 
or procedure, so that Christians to whom these particular patterns are not 
acceptable either cannot gain admission or do not feel at home if they are 
admitted to membership. Indeed, the division of the church into denomina- 
tions makes no sense at all unless each one of them does have distinguishing 
characteristics which are the grounds of its separate existence. The theory 
of the denominational system is: (a) that there are many kinds of Chris- 
tians, different in theology and in their convictions about the proper polity 
and procedure of the church; (b) that every Christian has the right to 
follow his own conscience and conviction in these matters without inter- 
ference from the government; (c) that there must be a separate “church” 
for each of these different kinds of Christians; and (d) that each “church” 
has the right and duty to protect its uniformity and integrity by receiving 
into its fellowship only those Christians who are willing to adopt as their 
own its distinguishing characteristics. 

I do not want to caricature the denominational system by representing 
its divisions as more rigid than they are. Under the denominational system 
as it exists in America, transfer of membership or even of ministerial status 
from one denomination to another is a very common phenomenon, and 
as often as not it implies no change whatever in the convictions of the per- 
sons who make the transfer. 

In spite of this, it remains true that the denominational system pre- 
supposes the maintenance of the unity of each denomination on the basis of 
distinguishing doctrines and practices which constitute the ostensible rea- 
son why one chooses to be a member of that denomination rather than of 
some other. The more closely the denominational system approximates this 
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ideal in its actual operations, the more completely it abandons the ideal of 
a united church. The more monolithic the denominations, the more frac- 
tured the Church. 

So many Protestants have now come to regard the denominational sys- 
tem as bad because it is the very antithesis of a united church and because 
they believe the church ought to be united, that it has become a rare thing 
to hear, from any responsible source, the kind of praise of the denomina- 
tional system that was common half a century ago. A large proportion of 
the most intelligent and devoted Christian leaders of our time—loyal mem- 
bers of denominations, of course—have come to see that the system is good 
in so far as it recognizes the necessity of Christian liberty and the voluntary 
character of the church, but bad in that it involves the segmentation of the 
church, which ought to be one. 

The question is whether liberty and unity are compatible. Can the 
church have both? It never has had both, at least since the Apostolic Age. 
The reason it has never had both is that it has always defined unity as agree- 
ment in doctrine and acceptance of uniform polity and practice. History 
and experience have shown that such conformity and unanimity cannot be 
achieved by free exchange of ideas, by conference and argument, or by any 
process that leaves men free to reach their own decisions and act upon them 
without compulsion or restraint. Obviously there must be incompatibility 
between liberty and any kind of unity which requires the denial of liberty. 
It remains to be seen whether it is possible even to conceive of a kind of 
united church which could embrace all Christians and, because it demanded 
no conformities, would leave them free from the threat of exclusion from 
the church as well as of compulsion by the state. This is really the crux 
of the whole matter. It is so very important because there is good ground 
for believing that no other kind of unity can be reasonably conceived as 
possible. 

There are, in these times, two lines of approach to the goal of unity. 
One is the planning and achieving of mergers between two or more related 
or congenial denominations. The other, which we call the “ecumenical 
movement,” approaches the problem as a whole and sponsors no piecemeal 
proposals. The two goals are quite different and require radically different 
methods. 


THE INSUFFICIENCY OF MERGER 


The objective in merging two denominations is to produce a larger and 
more effective denomination. If the union is perfectly successful, the re- 
sult is that there is one less denomination than before—though sometimes 
“continuing” groups make it one more. There are on record at least thir- 
teen such denominational mergers in the United States during the past fifty 
years, besides such notable unions in other countries as the United Church 
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of Canada and the Church of South India. Some other mergers are upon 
the brink of consummation. Probably we all rejoice at these achievements. 
If multiplication of sects by fission is checked, and their number is reduced 
by mergers, certainly that is a change for the better. 


Nevertheless, these denominational mergers are not patterns or pilot 
projects which can be imitated on a wider scale to produce the ecumenical 
church. This is true because, without an exception known to me, the nature 
of the new denomination formed by the merger of two or more denomina- 
tions is identical with the nature of the merging denominations. The basis 
of union in such cases is normally a standard of doctrine and polity which 
is a compromise between the previous standards of doctrine and polity of 
the constituent denominations, and an agreed procedure for the consolida- 
tion of their agencies and institutions. But just as the unity of each of the 
merging bodies rested upon the conformity of its members and congrega- 
tions with a definite pattern, so the bond of union in the new body formed 
by the merger is conformity with the new pattern set forth in the basis of 
union. This is what I mean by saying that the nature of the newly formed 
denomination is no different from that of the denominations which entered 
into it. It is still a union of conformity and of institutional organization. 
For example: 

The Church of South India is based on, among other things, a pattern 
of polity and “orders” of the ministry which, while recognizing for the 
present the valid ministry of clergymen who have not been episcopally 
ordained, provides that from and after the effective date of the union all 
ministers shall receive episcopal ordination. A scheme of union which re- 
quires conformity to this or any other mandatory system of polity may in- 
deed bring together some Christians who had previously been separated, but 
cannot conceivably bring together all Christians. It may produce a larger 
and more efficient denomination, but it cannot lead to a united church. 

The merger of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and the United 
Presbyterian Church, now fully agreed upon, rests on a Plan of Union which 
is a book of 308 pages, of which total 254 pages are the Constitution of 
the united church, and 73 pages of the Constitution are taken up with the 
doctrinal standards. This is specifically designed as a basis for the union 
of Presbyterians. It is superfluous to say that the nature of the church 
formed by this union is not different from that of the uniting denominations. 

Somewhat in contrast, the “Basis of Union” of the Congregational 
Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church is contained 
in a 16-page pamphlet, less than one page of which is needed for an ex- 
position of the common faith, while the rest is devoted to practice and pro- 
cedure and to the technicalities of organization and the consolidation of 
agencies. The requirement for uniformity in doctrine and worship in this 
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case is reduced to a minimum. However, the plan of organization adopted 
as a compromise between two quite different systems is such that it could 
not win the approval even of all the Congregationalists. It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that this basis of union between two denominations could ever 
be the basis for a united church, though it may well draw into this merger 
several other denominations. 


The Greenwich Plan, by all odds the most ambitious and in some re- 
spects the most promising of current projects of this nature, proposes the 
union of eight religious bodies on a basis which is still under revision in 
preparation for submission to the denominations concerned. The draft of 
this basis and also its latest revision are broad and flexible enough in their 
doctrinal requirements to satisfy almost anyone except those who would 
demand a narrower and stiffer one. The proposed polity is a combination 
of Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational elements with opportunity 
for choice among these “categories” and some ingenious arrangements for 
interplay among them. It seems to me, on the whole, an excellent and 
workable arrangement for the participating denominations, but certainly 
there would be elements in most of them that would not go along, and there 
is nothing in it to woo—much less to win—the Episcopalians. In short, in 
regard to polity at least, it seems to require a degree of conformity to a 
pattern to which some important Christian bodies and many members of 
the participating communions could not conform without giving up some- 
thing which seems to them important. It is a plan for the possible union of 
eight groups, not of all Christians. 

This whole idea of “giving up” something by way of compromise in 
order to get unity is a weak point in any proposal that includes it. This 
truth has, I think, been quite generally recognized. Some have tried to 
avoid this obvious weakness by substituting the concept of “contributing” 
for that of “giving up.” This is a verbal evasion rather than an escape if 
it means, as it generally does, that the whole church would have to accept 
and practice what the several uniting denominations “contribute.” Suppose, 
for example, the Baptists and Disciples contribute believers’ baptism and 
immersion and that the Anglicans contribute episcopacy, with the under- 
standing that the whole church is to accept both. This would mean that the 
Anglicans would be giving up their convictions about the place of the family 
in the church and the Baptists and Disciples would give up congregational 
autonomy and the “liberty of prophesying,” and all would be compelled to 
practice something they do not really believe in. It may be set down as an 
axiom that nothing can be made a necessary element in the united church 
which is not generally recognized as a necessary element of the Church. 

I am of the opinion that the discussions in Faith and Order conferences 
and commissions and in World Council sessions have been directed far too 
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much toward working out a theological consensus to serve as the doctrinal 
core of a basis of union; and I am further of the opinion, after twenty 
years of rather continuous participation in such discussions, that not an 
inch of progress in this direction has been made or is to be reasonably 
expected. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, in his article in the Ecumenical Review for October 
1955, says that it ought to be well known by this time that “we [of the 
World Council] believe that doctrinal relativism is not an ally but rather 
a danger for true ecumenism,” and cites documents to prove that the great 
ecumenical conferences have regarded “a large measure of agreement in 
doctrine” as essential to unity. I think his interpretation of the documents is 
correct. It is often said that “we are interested only in unity on the truth,” 
and therefore the World Council encourages “serious theological study” to 
discover the truth—which, in this context, can mean only a pretty substan- 
tial body of doctrine designed to be the basis of unity. 


FarturE To REAcH THEOLOGICAL AGREEMENT 


There has indeed been a great deal of “serious theological study” 
within the framework of the ecumenical movement in the almost half a cen- 
tury since 1910, and it is to be hoped that this will continue. These studies 
and conferences have been educational for all concerned. The participants 
have come to understand one another better and to love one another more, 
but I do not know one who has budged a step from the general theological 
position which he held at the beginning. If doctrinal differences are a 
barrier to unity, then that barrier remains unbreached and undiminished. 
Theological studies, conferences and discussions are of great value, but 
unanimous agreements do not come out of them. It is contrary to all rea- 
son and experience to expect any substantial doctrinal consensus to result 
from these processes, no matter how intelligently conducted or how long 
continued. 

It is instructive to remember that “serious theological study” has been 
going on for centuries. It has contributed immeasurably to a deeper under- 
standing of our religion, but when thought is free it tends rather to the 
diversification than to the solidification of Christian doctrine. One who 
knows anything about the history of Christian thought has no excuse for 
basing a course of action on the naive conjecture that we can take a fresh 
start now and, by another series of theological conferences under World 
Council auspices or any other, arrive at a doctrinal consensus so univer- 
sally acceptable that it can be a solid plank in the platform of a united 
church that will exclude no Christians. 

The Faith and Order Commission has frequently and fervently called 
us all to penitence for “the sin of division.” It has also declared, in its 
Evanston report in 1954, that the holding of diverse opinions about doctrine 
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and polity is not in itself sinful. It even goes so far as to say—erroneously, 
I think—that this variety of opinions results from the “diversity of gifts of 
the Holy Spirit.” It is obvious that the diverse opinions are the grounds 
of our separation. If, then, the holding of these opinions is not sinful, in 
what does the “sin of division” consist? The logical conclusion is that the 
sin of division consists in making these non-sinful diversities of opinion 
a ground for separaton. If this is true, then the way forward toward a 
united church must lie not along the path of continued futile efforts to 
argue ourselves into a state of theological unanimity, but in the direction 
of trying to find ways of uniting without such unanimity. 

So long as a universal pattern of doctrine and polity was the criterion 
of unity, the church never had even approximate unity either as a whole 
or in its parts, except by the exercise of drastic forms of compulsion. The 
church would never have had even a Nicene Creed if it had not had a Con- 
stantine; but the church now does not have a Constantine and does not want 
one. It is agreed, at least by the whole Protestant world, that unity by 
compulsion or suppression is completely out. If unity is ever to be attained, 
it will therefore have to be on conditions that do not require compulsion 
for their realization—and that is just another way of saying that it will 
have to be a union without that uniformity of doctrine, practice and polity 
which has hitherto been regarded as essential to unity either in the whole 
church, or in a national church of the total-population type. 


THE MANIFESTATION OF UNITY 


This is an approach to a definition of the character of a united church, 
or, as it is phrased in the theme for the Oberlin Conference in September 
1957, “the nature of the unity we seek.” There is a wide-spread opinion 
that we are already “one in Christ,” and that what we really need is only 
a “manifestation” of the existing unity. There is so much truth in this 
statement that I would not want to deny it. Yet as this basically right idea 
is developed, too often it appears that those who utter these thrilling phrases 
have it in mind that the oneness of all Christians in Christ requires institu- 
tional and doctrinal solidarity for its manifestation. These attempted 
solidarities are not really manifestations of unity. They are provocations 
to revolt and so become manifestations of disunity. 

How difficult it is to break the habit of looking for a manifestation 
of unity in a form which will look like a huge and well organized denomi- 
nation, is seen in a statement which I shall quote from a man whom I ad- 
mire and honor in the highest degree both for his personal qualities and for 
his lifetime of splendid work in the ecumenical cause. If I differ at any 
point with Samuel McCrea Cavert, I do so with deference and with fear 
and trembling. Yet differ I must at this point. In a recent article, Dr. 
Cavert speaks of the “unity which we possess by virtue of a common rela- 
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tion to Christ,” and then of the needed “manifestation” of that unity in 


Christ:* 
The fundamental concern, of course, must always be our unity of 
spirit, rather than a unity of organization. But no spirit is going to seem 

real or powerful so long as it is disembodied. If the world is really to 

believe in the oneness of Christ’s people, that oneness must somehow 

become visible. And this means some form of embodiment, some co- 
herent structure. Otherwise that oneness is needlessly obscured from 

the world. 

I do not want to read into these words any more than their distinguished 
author meant to put into them, but he seems to me to be saying that unity 
of spirit, or oneness in Christ, is not going to be visible to the world unless 
it is embodied in an integrated organization. Whether or not this is exactly 
what he meant, it is exactly what I think is an erroneous concept both of the 
present situation and of the character of a truly ecumenical church, for two 
reasons: First, while the various denominations are all “‘one in Christ” in 
the sense that they all profess allegiance to him, most of the members of 
these separated “churches” do not, in fact, have any deep concern for one 
another across the boundaries of their communions. They do not love one 
another. The communion of saints is not a real experience to them. Con- 
sequently they are not actually “one” in Christ or in any other way. But 
that is precisely the kind of unity that is stressed in the New Testament. 
Second, as to the need to make spiritual unity visible, if it were real, it 
would be visible. If their common loyalty to Christ led to mutual love, to 
sincere concern for one another’s welfare, to such mutual aid as the needs 
and abilities of each might suggest, and to treating one another as fellow- 
Christians, then Christians and the groups of Christians we now call 
“churches” would not need to worry about the “manifestations” of their 
unity. Their “unity in Christ” would be a more conspicuous phenomenon 
in the eyes of the secular world than the most monolithic ecclesiastical 
structure than can be imagined. 

Nevertheless, one has a right to ask—and one must necessarily con- 
sider—how the church would operate and what it would be like if all the 
required uniformities of creed, practice and polity were discarded as cri- 
teria of unity either for the denominations that now exist or for the hoped- 
for united church. Also one may properly inquire whether such a program 
of complete Christian liberty as a means of unity would be likely to be 
accepted by enough Christians to produce an approximation to unity—for 
of course no program of unity is good unless people will unite on it. No 
one knows the answers to either of these questions, but I will hazard a 


guess. 
As to general acceptance, no, at least not for a very long time. Too 


1. Samuel McCrea Cavert, “Cane Ridge and Christianity,” The College of the Bible Quarterly, 
January, 1957. 
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many Christians and too many denominations still think that the church 
cannot be the church unless every part of it believes some particular doc- 
trine or follows some particular practice—it may be the supreme authority 
of the Pope, or a three-fold ministry with bishops in apostolic succession, 
or believers’ baptism by immersion, or the Nicene Creed, or the “right” 
administration of the Eucharist (with a careful definition of what is right). 
So long as this is true of course there cannot be a unity that would give 
liberty in regard to all these things. But that does not prove the plan 
absurd, for it is just as true that there can never be unity so long as it is 
insisted that these things, or any of them, are obligatory. The question 
is not whether the goal of unity is close at hand, but which road gives 
greater promise of advance toward it and is better worth following. The 
first, I think. 

I have elsewhere written, as fully as I dared, a description of the way 
in which a completely free united church might operate at least as effec- 
tively as the present denominational system.* Here I can offer only a few 
words on that subject. It is reasonable and inevitable that the like-minded 
would tend to form groups within the one church which would look very 
much like the present congregations and denominations. The difference 
would be that they would recognize one another’s members as members 
and would receive them as such if, for any reason, they wished to transfer, 
and would recognize one another’s ministers as ministers. Congregations 
could use what forms of worship they prefer, and could unite for adminis- 
tration and for missionary and benevolent work in the ways most congenial 
to them. The church could not be efficient unless it had some agencies 
and apparatus. While it is necessary that the church be united, it is not 
necessary that its machinery be united and it would be too huge and un- 
wieldly if it were. I imagine that most of the present denominational 
agencies would continue without much change in their supporting con- 
stituencies, though with somewhat different (and improved) motivation. 
But none of this would do any good unless the primary and essential con- 
dition is fulfilled—which is that Christians everywhere should love one 
another and be more vividly conscious of their membership in one fellow- 
ship of faith and of loyalty to the lordship of Christ than they are of their 
relation to minor groups within that one church. 

Only such committed and truly fraternal Christians can constitute a 
united church. Those who are really “one in Christ” cannot fail to behave 
accordingly; and when they do, the unity of the church will be both real 
and manifest. Perhaps we are not good enough Christians to make possible 
the only kind of unity that can ever be possible. But we ought to keep 
trying, and to follow the road that leads in that direction. 

2. Winfred E. Garrison, Christian Unity and Disciples of Christ (St. Louis: The Bethany 
Press, 1955), pp. 244-248. 
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Freedom and Diversity within the Wholeness 
of the Church 


By Ronald E. Osborn 
IS THERE A REALISTIC HOPE 


for Chrisian unity? Is there any conceivable likelihood that “the coming 
great church” will actually emerge as one comprehensive institution within 
human history? Or, if we limit our discussion of the ecumenical ideal to 
conceptions having some reasonable prospect of earthly fulfilment, must 
we then define it in such spiritual, ethereal terms of general goodwill that it 
is wholly inconsequential? W. E. Garrison has brilliantly described the 
dilemma between unity without liberty and liberty without unity, and has 
compounded his own prescription for unity with liberty." Yet his conclu- 
sion leaves us pondering. Is his “third revolution” really liberty with unity 
or is it, after all, liberty without unity? Is the essentially ethical manifes- 
tation of oneness for which he pleads as much as we can reasonably expect in 
our ecumenical quest? 

With genuine gratitude for Professor Garrison’s discerning analysis 
of the church’s history and for the questions provoked by his argument, I 
propose in this paper to pursue further the problem with which he was deal- 
ing in his conclusion. This is an attempt to answer practically and in spe- 
cific terms the question raised in the theme of the forthcoming North Ameri- 
can Study Conference on Faith and Order. What is the nature of the unity 
we seek? 

To provide a structure for argument, let us visualize our common life 
as Christians as a series of levels, one above the other like the geological 
strata in the earth’s surface, or rows of bricks in a wall, or the layers of a 
cake. Beginning at the foundation the first layer is the fact of our salva- 
tion—the reality of what God has done for us in Christ. The second row 
represents the fellowship which we share with other Christians because of 
our common participation in the salvation of our God. The third tier repre- 
sents the church’s mission in the world, the fourth its worship and its sacra- 
ments. The fifth layer is the institutional life of the church, its organiza- 
tional structure. The top tier is theology, the systematic formulation of our 
thinking about God and his gospel. 

My proposition is that these levels of Christian concern are really like 
the rows of brick in a wall: the lower tiers support those above them; they 


1. See W. E. Garrison, supra pp. 259-295. 
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are not suspended from the top. This means that the basis of the Christian 
structure is salvation; fellowship rests upon it, and mission upon fellow- 
ship, worship upon mission, institution upon worship, and theology upon 
institution. Without lingering to justify this proposition, I may simply 
state that it describes the way in which the life of the church actually func- 
tions in practice. It is based on observation rather than theory. 


Let us further note that any particular expression of Christianity, 
whether personal or denominational, tends to be triangular in shape, rest- 
ing upon its base. So when any two such expressions of Christianity are 
compared, they overlap more in the lower tiers and less or perhaps not at 
all in the upper rows. On the level of salvation, for example, all Christians 
meet, and many have developed a sense of fellowship almost as broad. But 
no religious institution includes all Christians; even less is any one theology 
universally accepted. There are those, of course, who seek by definition 
to limit their fellowship, or even their recognition of salvation to the narrow 
scope of their own institution or theology; but though they compress the 
base of their triangle, none of them really succeeds in confining the lower 
tiers to the narrow limits of those above. Even Rome admits the possibility 
of salvation for some who do not hold its dogmas or claim formal member- 
ship in its institution. 

The most obvious lesson from the ecumenical experience of the past 
half-century and more is the description here proposed. We are one in 
Christ, but disunited as “churches” (i.e., institutions). Our fellowship is 
much broader than the area of our theological agreement. But the lesson 
is so obvious that many brilliant men appear not to have seen it. For most 
ecumenical leaders still talk as though they thought in terms of ultimate 
comprehension in one institution and agreement on one theology. 

My thesis is now apparent. In the quest for Christian unity we must 
give attention to every level of Christian concern. We must seek to attain 
the widest degree of unity possible on each of these levels. We must recog- 
nize which strata are basic to the others. We must refuse to let our failures 
to achieve full unity on the upper levels separate us on the lower levels. 
And when we speak of the unity we still seek, we must make it clear just 
what level of Christian expression we have in mind so that we do not seem 
to deny the larger degree of unity we already possess on the more basic 
levels. 


THE ONENEsS Gop GIVES 


The foundation of our Christian life and of our unity with all other 
Christians is our salvation in Christ. This is not something that we strive 
for, certainly not anything that we attain by our own cleverness, but rather 
a divine gift. “For by grace have you been saved through faith; and this 
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is not your own doing, it is the gift of God. . . . For we are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2:8, 10). 

Just as Jesus Christ is the author of our salvation, he is at the same 
time the donor of an unbreakable unity among all those whom he has saved. 
Salvation is a gift: Christian unity is a gift. And this oneness is a fact, a 
hard, stubborn fact looming up unshakably and undeniably amid all the 
fog and confusion of our divisions over lesser issues. There is one body 
and one Spirit (see Eph. 4:4-6). Every consideration of Christian unity 
must begin here, with the gift we now possess—all we who have confessed 
that Jesus is the Christ. 

Thomas Campbell testified to this unity which now is when he framed 
Proposition One of his Declaration and Address in the present tense: The 
Church of Christ upon earth is essentially, intentionally, and constitution- 


ally one. 
The great ecumenical conferences have borne witness to the same fact 


of a unity now present. The Edinburgh affirmation of unity in 1937 


asserted :* 
We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word of 
God. We are one in allegiance to Him as Head of the Church, and as 
King of kings and Lord of lords. We are one in acknowledging that this 
allegiance takes precedence of any other allegiance that may make claims 
upon us. 
This unity does not consist in the agreement of our minds or the 
consent of our wills. It is founded in Jesus Christ Himself, Who lived, 
died and rose again to bring us to the Father, and Who through the Holy 
Spirit dwells in His Church. We are one because we are all the objects 
of the love and grace of God, and called by Him to witness in all the 
world to His glorious gospel. 
In the same conviction the World Council of Churches was established 
at Amsterdam in 1948: “Christ has made us His own, and He is not di- 
vided. In seeking Him we find one another.” 
Again, the Faith and Order section at Evanston in 1954 affirmed,* 


We speak as those who have met together in the World Council of 
Churches and have known for a fact that we have been given a “oneness 
in Christ,” in spite of our “disunity as churches.” 

This oneness is no mere unity of sentiment. We become aware of 
it because it is given to us by God as the Holy Spirit reveals to us what 
Christ has done for us. 
This realization of oneness in Christ, greater than anything which di- 

vides, is the common property of all Christians, however humble. We need 


2. Leonard Hodgson (ed.), The Second World Conference on Faith and Order (New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 275. Used by permission. 

3. The Universal Church in God’s Design, an ecumenical study prepared under the auspices 
of the World Council of Churches (New York: Harper and Brothers, n.d.), p. 9. Used by per- 
mission of World Council of Churches. 

4. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft (ed.), The Evanston Report (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955), 


p. 82. Used by permission. 
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not go to Evanston or Oberlin to find it out. When my neighbor who be- 
longs to another church than mine stands beside me in my desolation and 
speaks a word of Christian assurance, I know that we are one in Christ. 
When I find other believers—Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians—wit- 
nessing for righteousness I discern that Christ has done for them what he 
has also done for me. Such unity overleaps all sorts of barriers. In con- 
centration camps under totalitarian regimes, Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics pray not only for one another, but with one another. Anyone whose 
travels as a Christian have taken him to distant lands has been received into 
the confidence and affection of utter strangers on whom he had only one 
claim—that he, like them, belonged to Jesus Christ. Some of the richest 
moments of spiritual communion in my life have been in association with 
such brethren, so unlike myself, a communion below the level of language. 

This oneness springs from the act of God, from our common salvation 
in Christ. It embraces us in all our varieties of religious experience, our 
divergent forms of worship, our separated institutions, our barriers of 
language and custom, our clashing theologies. Christians intuitively under- 
stand one another. 

For all who are led by the Spirit of God are sons of God. For... 

you have received the spirit of sonship. When we cry, “Abba! Father!” 

it is the Spirit himself bearing witness with our spirit that we are children 

of God, and if children, then heirs, heirs of God and fellow heirs with 

Christ, provided we suffer with him (Rom. 8:14-17). 
At the rock bottom of our Christian experience, the fact of our salvation, 
our sonship, we are one. There is one body and one Spirit. Here is the 
deepest level of our unity. The oneness God gives is real and present and 
unalterable. 


Tue Unity We Must ATTAIN 


But there is also a unity which we must attain. For Christians who 
are gloriously one are at the same time tragically separated. This is the 
paradox expressed in the Faith and Order theme at Evanston: “Our One- 
ness in Christ and Our Disunity as Churches.” How can this be? 

Because there is a human as well as a divine side to the church. And 
the human side is marked by sin and by folly, as well as by the deepest 
devotion to be found anywhere on earth. We have divided the church of 
Christ by our sin, and we must repent. And we have divided it by a sincere 
insistence upon uniformity in areas of Christian life where we have no 
right to demand conformity and no reason to expect that free men will ever 
see alike. So unity is not merely a gift of God to be received. It is a goal 
toward which we must strive as Christians by hard moral and intellectual 
effort. This is quite plain in Ephesians. Not only do we read that “there 
is one body and one Spirit.” Within ten verses we are reading of that unity 
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toward which we must strive—“until we all attain to the unity of the faith” 
(Eph. 4:13). 

Let us now consider the quest for Christian unity as it must be pursued 
on the various levels of Christian concern, all of which rest upon the one- 
ness that is given through our salvation. We shall take them up in the 
order previously mentioned: fellowship, mission, worship, institution, 


theology. 
Unity In FELLowsH1Pp—TuHROUGH OBEDIENCE 


The level of Christian experience closest to that of our salvation is the 
fellowship which grows out of the realization that we are indeed all one in 
Christ. So much has been written in recent years about the sense of 
Koinonia in the apostolic church that no extended exposition is needed here. 
The fellowship itself is in one sense a gift: it springs from the recognition 
that fellow believers have, like myself, been visited by the grace of God, 
have fixed their trust in him, have been baptized, have tasted forgivenss and 
the gift of his spirit, have been granted a place among the people of God. 
But fellowship is also a matter of striving. It is no mere subjective sensa- 
tion, but a corporateness that is attained by prayer, by mutual concern, by 
helpfulness, by identification with all who belong to Jesus Christ, by re- 
ceiving all whom he has received and rejecting none of them. 

Thus our own free will enters the picture. For we may refuse to ad- 
mit our oneness with fellow Christians or the claims they have upon us. 
Such refusal is sin, demanding repentance and reformation. On the other 
hand, by the grace of God’s Spirit, we may enter upon the positive adven- 
ture of expressing our oneness by strengthening the bonds of Christian 
fellowship with all who name his name. On this level of Christian experi- 
ence, the level of fellowship, the unity of all Christians may be more fully 
realized than on any other save that of our salvation itself. 

Unity on the level of fellowship is primarily a matter of disposition. 
Hence, it is a moral, an ethical, a spiritual obligation upon Christians. The 
New Testament is full of admonitions at this point (e.g., I Cor. 1:10; Phil. 
4:2; Eph. 4:1, 3; I John 4:7; I Pet. 3:8; James 2:1; Heb. 13:1; John 
13:34, 35). When we kneel before our Lord, we know that if we are bound 
to him we are also bound to all those who are his. Our responsibility in 
Christ is to care for all of these. Such a practical ethical and moral obli- 
gation to unity is so clearly demanded in the Scriptures and in our own best 
understanding of the gospel that we have no inclination to deny it. If 
there is any level on which unity can be attained by intelligent goodwill, it 
is here. At this point our duty in Christ is clear. 

But just at this point a painful realization stabs our conscience. For 
the fellowship we have realized as Christians in America is not broad enough 
to include all those whom he has saved. In New Testament times, the 
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apostle Paul proclaimed a church in which the reach of fellowship was as 
wide as the extent of salvation. 

For in Christ Jesus you are all sons of God, through faith. For as 
many of you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ. There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither 
male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3:26-28). 

That is the New Testament doctrine of baptism, but we have denied it. For 
we have limited the fellowship of our churches to a particular economic 
class, to a particular cultural group, to a particular race. And that is our 
sin. And because sin is involved, the quest for Christian unity on the level 
of fellowship is not a problem in theology, but a problem in morals, in 
spirituality, in obedience. The church is not ours, after all, but his. “For 
by one Spirit we were all baptized into one body—Jews or Greeks, slaves 
or free—and all were made to drink of one Spirit” (I Cor. 12:13). Our 
obligation is to see that we erect or acknowledge no barriers to fellowship 
which will exclude any whom he has received, any brother for whom Christ 
died. 

Our obligation to manifest oneness in fellowship as Christians is not 
merely local but universal. Ours has been a century of war, of calculated 
cruelty, of disaster. Yet out of all the chaos has arisen a more powerful 
sense of Christian fellowship than could have been known in easier times. 
Through the World Council of Churches, Church World Service, and other 
Christian agencies, thousands of refugees and other thousands of victims of 
war and flood and earthquake have received aid from their brethren in 
Christ in the far corners of the world. In such areas, gratitude is always 
first for love, and only after that for the material help which represents it.° 

In our quest for Christian unity, we may go as far on the level of 
fellowship as another Christian is to be found. All that can prevent a uni- 
versal realization of unity in this area, is the smallness of our hearts. If 
our love is as broad as the redemptive grace of God, the unity of fellowship 
will be complete. 


Unity 1n MissloN—TuHROUGH COOPERATION 


Next above the level of fellowship comes that of mission. We find 
oneness in doing together the task that Christ has given us to do. 

The first great ecumenical advances of our century were made on this 
level of unity in mission. In 1908 the Federal Council of Churches was set 
up to enable American churches to bear a common witness concerning prac- 
tical issues. It was itself based on earlier cooperative experience in the 
work of Sunday schools, temperance, and other Christian causes. The 
first worldwide ecumenical conference, held at Edinburgh in 1910, was a 
missionary gathering. The Life and Work conferences at Stockholm and 

5. See Paul Tillich, The New Being (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955), p. 173. 
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Oxford were also concerned with unity of mission, and an important phase 
of the World Council of Churches continues the emphasis on the Christian 
witness for a responsible society. The council’s division of interchurch aid 
and service to refugees, the departments of youth work, of the laity, of the 
cooperation of men and women, of evangelism, the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs—-all these give expression to our unity 
in carrying out the mission which the Lord Christ has laid upon all his 
disciples. 

The level of mission provides one of the most fruitful areas for the 
practice of Christian unity in the local community. Working together in 
local councils of churches and other similar agencies, Christians come to a 
deeper realization of their oneness in Christ. If the vast majority of minis- 
ters and church members are to have any active part in the ecumenical en- 
terprise, it will be in their own localities. And much significant work is 
being done through state and city councils. 

Yet, for the most part, ecumenism is presented to the churches as 
something nebulous and far away, involving the National Council of 
Churches or the World Council, with distant meetings in exotic settings. In 
most local communities, cooperation among the churches is unheroic, if not 
minimal. We tend to commend such cooperation as does exist on the 
ground that there are some things which we can do better together than we 
can do them separately; on these things we will cooperate with the Metho- 
dists and the Presbyterians. But the implication of this attitude is that if 
we were strong enough to go it alone, we would do so; and there are power- 
ful denominations which frankly espouse such an isolationist policy. But 
cooperation out of weakness is not the unity which our Lord imposes upon 
his church; in no sense is it a spiritual achievement, but rather a concession 
to inadequacy. Our cooperation ought to spring from entirely different 
motives. As we consider the religious life of our own communities, we 
need to put to ourselves the question which Canon Oliver Tomkins raised at 
Lund:° 

Which is of greater ultimate significance, the unity that we have as 

Christians by faith in our One Lord, or the differences that we have be- 

cause of our varying interpretations of His Will? . . . The implication 

of our confessed unity in Christ, beneath and above our divisions, is that 

we should do together everything except what irreconcilable difference 

of sincere conviction compels us to do separately. 


Such an outlook would open up vast new areas of enterprise in unity of 
mission, in every community, for all our churches where they now are. The 
goal of common service held uppermost in our minds rather than the selfish 
concern for building up of our own churches, makes the difference between 


6. Oliver S. Tomkins (ed.), The Third World Conference on Faith and Order (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953), pp. 169-170. Used by permission of World Council of Churches. 
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a congregation with a sense of mission to minister to its community and a 
parasite feeding upon it. Even where ecclesiastical policy rules out official 
cooperation—as between Protestant and Roman Catholic churches—indi- 
vidual Christians may still find ways of expressing their common concern 
for social justice, political integrity, and the artistic expression of Christian- 
ity in authentic contemporary idioms. Each of us must press as far along 
the level of unity in mission as our fellow Christians are prepared to go 
with us. 


Unity 1n Worsnip—TuroucuH CHARITY 


The next level is that of worship. Here there are wide varieties in 
practice among Christians, and uniformity is not to be expected or desired. 
The spiritual life of the people of God is much richer for the continuance 
of the Friends’ silent waiting, the Methodists’ warmth of devotion, the Pres- 
byterians’ austerity before the sovereignty of God, the Disciples’ faithful- 
ness to the Lord’s Table, the Lutherans’ abundant use of music and re- 
sponses, the Episcopalians’ ordered service in the classic phrases of the 
Book of Common Prayer, Orthodox reverence expressed in sublime liturgy. 
Our common Christian life is much fuller with all of these than if it were 
limited to any one. Here conformity would represent a loss. 

We may press the quest for unity in at least two directions on the level 
of worship: 

(1) We may learn to understand and enter into traditions of worship 
other than our own, so that we may participate reverently and find edifica- 
tion in the services of fellow Christians. 

(2) We may examine our own practices in worship to make sure that 
we do not exclude fellow Christians. A painful aspect of the present ecu- 
menical situation is the present refusal of some “churches” to acknowledge 
the sacraments of other “churches.” Such exclusiveness results in the 
repudiation of an acknowledged Christian until he has received “proper” 
baptism, in refusing to partake of the Lord’s supper because the officiant 
has not received “proper” ordination, sometimes even in standing aloof 
from worship with any except the “proper” kind of Christians. It is diffi- 
cult to justify such exclusiveness, either on New Testament grounds or 
ecclesiological principle, especially in this ecumenical age. 

In the apostolic church, a variety of liturgical and “sacramental” usage 
prevailed within the unity of salvation, fellowship, and mission. Diverg- 
ence so sharp as to threaten the oneness of the church arose in this area over 
the question of the rite of circumcision and the observance of the Mosaic 
law. The early church reached the only possible conclusion consonant 
with its catholicity. Circumcision and worship after the Judaic cultus were 
permissible, even valuable, but not obligatory. They were not necessary 
to making a believer a Christian, but only to making him a Jewish Christian; 
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hence they could not be made essential in the church of Jesus Christ. One 
who fought the hardest against binding the usages of the law upon the con- 
science of all converts was a man who himself loved these usages, found 
spiritual sustenance in them, and risked his own life to return to the temple 
in Jerusalem for a Jewish festival. 

Has the ecumenical spirit yet reached such maturity as will enable us 
to espouse a similar catholicity? Are we willing to admit, quite frankly, in 
our ecclesiological theory the implicit actions of our ecclesiastical practice, 
especially our formal affiliation as denominations in the various councils 
of churches? If so, we may find ourselves speaking as clearly as did the 
apostolic church on a similar issue: Immersion-baptism is not essential to 
making a man a Christian, but only to making him a Baptist Christian or a 
“Disciple” Christian. Ordination in apostolic succession is not essential to 
the validity of Christian sacraments, but only to that of Anglican Christians 
or Roman Christians. The observance of seven sacraments is not essential 
to the wholeness of Christian worship, but only to that of Orthodox Christian 
or Old Catholic Christian worship. 

Most of us are not yet willing to stand with the apostolic church in its 
catholicity. Still, the ecumenical development has taken us so far that we 
can no longer insist with untroubled conscience that our peculiar practice is 
absolutely essential. Our inconsistency is dramatized in the proclamation 
of Alexander Campbell: ““We have decided . . . to open the gates of admis- 
sion into the church as wide as the gates of heaven.” But that he really did 
this, every ecumenically minded Christian would deny. He came closer to 
shutting the doors of heaven to the narrow entrance he prescribed into the 
church, but—as with most of us in such a case—there the spirit triumphed 
over law and logic. 

The question persists. In our liturgical and sacramental life are we 
willing to practice the inclusiveness of apostolic Christianity? Can churches 
with peculiar practices, obviously considered to be “right” according to 
the gospel, admit into fellowship recognized Christians from other tradi- 
tions, even though they are “defective” with regard to the practice in ques- 
tion? Perhaps the removal of the “deficiency” may be achieved later at 
the request of one who has been led to see the way of the Lord more per- 
fectly, but unity in worship must not await the attainment of “20-20 sacra- 
mental vision” on the part of all Christians and a consequent uniformity 
in practice. 

One of the hopes for the Oberlin conference is that as we face together 
our common Christian baptism, which brings us back again to the realiza- 
tion of our unity at the deepest level of salvation, ways may be found to 
remove the barriers at the Lord’s Table. In any case, though there are limi- 
tations at present, all of us can go farther than we have gone in realizing 
our unity in the level of worship. 
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Unity 1n InstiTuTIOoN—WiruH Diversity 


As we move upward through the various levels of Christian concern, 
the likelihood of complete unity diminishes. But we are still under obliga- 
tion to seek as full a unity on each level as the will of Christ demands, and 
that is a great deal more than we now have. At the level of institution, of 
the church as organization, we will surely never find complete unity in one 
coherent institution. But by every sound principle we can consider, there 
ought to be a much greater degree of institutional unity than now prevails. 
We should reduce the number of denominational institutions to a point 
where each one has real integrity and relevance in the modern world. And 
we must refuse to absolutize any institution; we must recognize that no de- 
nomination is the whole church of God. 


Every now and then someone comes along insisting that religion is 
wholly spiritual and that the church is to be conceived exclusively in spiritual 
terms. But such a view is unscriptural, unchristian, and wholly impracti- 
cal. Because man himself is a body-soul complex and because the church 
exists in this created world, it must express itself institutionally. 


When the New Testament speaks of the church as a structure fitly 
framed together, as the body of Christ, even as the Israel of God, we must 
recognize both its institutional and its spiritual character. 

The problem of Christian unity arises from the fact that no ecclesiasti- 
cal institution comprehends the whole people of God: no unity has ever 
been achieved on this level as inclusive as that on the level of salvation or 
even of fellowship. The institutional life of the first century church was 
not static, but underwent decided change during the seven decades or more 
from which we have records in our New Testament; the structure of church 
life was not uniform throughout the Christian world but developed along 
varying lines in different geographical regions. In the second century ef- 
forts were already apparent to develop institutional structure which would 
reflect the catholic or universal nature of the church. John Knox suggests 
that this was the earliest ecumenical movement. But by the time a compre- 
hensive institutional structure had been completed (let us say the early 
fourth century), it no longer included all the Christians. It could claim to 
be inclusive only by denying that the Arians and other heretics were Chris- 
tians at all or that the institutions of the Donatists were churches; but those 
who were excluded never conceded the argument. And historically we must 
admit that on that point they were right. Whatever theological judgment 
we may pass on their peculiar teachings, historically we recognize them as 
Christians who claimed salvation in Christ and gave evidence of it in their 
lives. The question of heresy, of the doctrinal limits beyond which a man 
can no longer be said to be Christian at all, does not concern us now; simply 
the point that no ecclesiastical institution has ever included all the believers 
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whom we must recognize as in some sense Christian and as truly saved. 


Many an ecclesiastical institution has claimed to be the universal and 
only true church. But that phrase, “‘only true church,” in itself indicates 
the existence of other Christians and an uneasy compulsion to justify sepa- 
ration from them. The scandal of our denominationalism, whether in the 
fourth century or the twentieth, has been the pride of ecclesiastical institu- 
tionalism which cannot conceive of the saving grace of God operating out- 
side its own processes. At the Lund Conference on Faith and Order in 1952 
I sat in a section considering “The Nature of the Church.” For the better 
part of a day various delegates spoke, indicating how the communions they 
represented defined the limits of the church. At last the Bishop of Dor- 
chester proposed to call a halt. “We are simply unchurching one another,” 
he said. And it was true. Most of us define the church—and certainly we 
set up our institutions—in such a way as to leave out Christians whom we 
concede to be saved and whom we are even ready to accept on the level of 
Christian fellowship. Yet how can we justify a religious institution which 
calls itself a church unless we think of it as the only true church? The 
Faith and Order theme for Evanston was “Our Oneness in Christ and Our 
Disunity as Churches.” When it was being discussed, the noted Orthodox 
theologian, Georges Florovsky, protested, “But this is impossible. How 
can we be one in Christ and disunited in the church?” Logically and 
exegetically, it would seem that Professor Florovsky is right. But historically 
there is no institution—and Professor Garrison thinks there never will be— 
which comprehends all the Christians who are one in Christ. 

Some have sought to resolve the paradox by trying to get outside the 
denominational system. This was the procedure of Barton W. Store and 
his associates in dissolving the Springfield Presbytery, of Walter Scott and 
his colleagues in voting the Mahoning Baptist Association out of existence: 
abolish the denominational institutions which separate Christians from one 
another. A century later it was the strategy of the Community Church move- 
ment. Distinguished proponents of Congregationalism advocate their polity 
today as the most ecumenical form of church polity: after all, every com- 
munion has congregations!‘ 

But even the most devoted advocates of simon pure congregationalism 
have been unable to maintain a high quality of corporate Christian life 
without developing institutions, even though they may deny that these have 
ecclesiastical status. The Churches of Christ have them. The Church of 
God has them. The “independent” Christian Churches among the Disciples 


66 


have them in a highly developed state. The fundamentalist “non- 


7. Arguing from their denominational polity, Disciples of Christ have maintained that they 
did not divide during the American Civil War. Some conservative Disciples insist that they are 
not separated from the (non-instrumental) Churches of Christ, but the insistence is not 


reciprocated. 
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denominational” Bible tabernacles have them. The Community Churches 
have them, or languish for lack of them. Among such groups the common 
institutions—“recognized” traveling evangelists, fellowship gatherings, 
preaching rallies, youth camps, colleges, benevolent homes, radio programs, 
missionary ventures, publishing houses, etc.—are said to have no churchly 
character. They exercise no administrative or judicatory authority over 
the congregations. Even so they have power over the churches—influence 
in the calling of ministers, in the presentation of the causes to which the 
congregations will appropriate funds, most important of all in the quality 
of Christian life which the congregations will develop, their conception of 
spirituality, the kind of hymns they sing, their conception of the essence 
of the gospel. Whatever its theory in the matter, however firm its notion 
that Scripture forbids institutions beyond the local church, no congregation 
lives without them or can live without them. And to the extent that any 
congregation (or any Christian) is sustained by them, it is dependent after 
all on a denominaional structure, however loose and ineffective it may be 
and however undenominationally and unecclesiastically its adherents seek 
to rationalize it. 


Early in the century, many of the ecumenical prophets seemed to think 
that Christian unity would come by the withering of denominational insti- 
tutions. These should fade out, distinctions among Christians would dis- 
appear, and unity would be at hand. It is still popular in certain quarters 
to attack the denominational college or seminary or journal as the last 
stronghold of sectarianism. But the fact is that the denomination performs 
an ecumenical function. It offers the means by which Christians are 
bound together in a national or worldwide unity of fellowship and mission 
and are related to Christians of other communions (through the councils of 
churches). The paradox of denominationalism is that while the denomina- 
tion does separate Christians from those of another communion it also pro- 
vides the institutional framework for a much larger expression of unity 
than they would otherwise know. 

All this is to say that no Christian institution (denomination) ever has 
included or ever will include all Christians. Factors of nationality, language, 
culture, tradition, temperament, theology, and a dozen other considerations 
complicate the picture. And we cannot live fully as Christian communities 
without institutions. Frankly, I cannot conceive of any situation short of 
absolute dictatorship—and even then the heart would rebel—in which we 
will not have a number of denominations. What then of the quest for 
Christian unity on the level of institution? 

To begin with, the institutional life of the church must possess Chris- 
tian integrity and must express its own nature. Thus there is no justifica- 
tion for denominations founded on distinctions of class, race, outmoded 
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issues of politics or theology, traditions no longer pertinent, personal ri- 
valries of our spiritual ancestors, or other irrelevant considerations. Hence 
we must be concerned to reduce greatly the number of denominations in 
America. Such a process has been going on all through this century by a 
series of mergers involving two or more communions. The new United 
Church of Christ, formed in June by the merger of the Congregational- 
Christian Churches with the Evangelical and Reformed Church, represents 
a major achievement of this sort. The so-called “Greenwich Plan” projects 
an even more comprehensive union. 

By such a process of mergers we may foresee for America, perhaps by 
the end of our century, a greatly simplified religious picture. We might 
then expect the following major denominations embracing five million to 
thirty million members each: a United Church comprising the denomina- 
tions now considering the Greenwich Plan and some other communions at 
the center of American Protestantism, a unified Lutheran Church, a Bap- 
tist Church, the Episcopal Church, perhaps one or two churches uniting 
many of the present evangelical and fundamentalist bodies, a unified Ortho- 
dox Church in America, the Roman Catholic Church, and, of course, still a 
sizeable number of small sects. If we can achieve such a consolidation 
of the denominational picture in our century it will be worth all the effort 
and prayer and discussion that will be required, and we know that it will 
require a great deal. 

Even if this much is achieved, no denomination—even if it calls itself 
the United Church—must absolutize its own position. It must not define 
itself exclusively as the one holy catholic church. It must recognize that 
there is a broader unity among Christians existing on the lower levels than 
will ever be achieved on the level of institution. It must guard itself 
against unchristian rivalries with the other denominations, large or small, 
which exist alongside it. It must refuse the temptation to “go it alone” 
in the strength of its own numbers, but must still practice the virtues of 
cooperation through councils of churches and other such common agencies, 
seeking unity of mission and unity of fellowship with other Christian com- 
munions. We may live to see a large United Church which in the breadth 
and inclusiveness of its life dwarfs our most daring dreams of Christian 
unity. Still we must remember that not the church, but only God is great. 

On the level of institution we must ever seek a greater degree of unity 
than we now have while we recognize the limitations of any institutional 
unity which may ever be achieved. 


Unity in THEOLOGY—WITH LIBERTY 


It is customary to think of theology or doctrine as providing the basis 
for unity, either that which we now know in our denominations, or that 
which we hope to achieve in the ecumenical future. Many churchmen at- 
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tack the problem of unity as though the essential proceeding were to get 
a consensus of doctrine. Certainly many leaders in the World Council 
of Churches, especially among the Europeans, seem to operate on this 
assumption. 


But the fact is that our theological formulations, however important 
they may be, do not provide the basis of our unity. It is founded upon our 
salvation through the gospel, and to the central facts of this gospel our the- 
ology bears witness. But our creeds, our confessions of faith, our doctrinal 
systems, our theological speculations do not constitute our salvation. They 
grow out of it, out of fellowship, out of mission, out of worship, out of life 
in the institution. And they change. The historic creeds are valuable sym- 
bols of the central acts in our salvation and the meaning which the ancient 
church saw in them. But the theology which elucidates the creeds changes 
generation after generation. It changes in our own lifetime. It is some- 
thing of a shock for a minister to read through his sermons preached twenty 
years ago and to realize how radically his theology has shifted in that time. 
Karl Barth himself has so changed his own theological position, that in 
expounding his views it is dangerous to quote from his earlier writings. It 
appears that theology does not provide the basis of unity even for a man’s 
own Christian life and thinking, even if he is a theologian! 

In our denominations this is so. Nearly every religious communion 
of any size in America boasts about the degree of theological latitude which 
it allows. The implication is that one sacrifices his intellectual liberty to 
belong to some other communion, but in this one he can exercise freedom 
of opinion. A Disciple of Christ will tell you that about his church with 
great pride. Or an Episcopalian. Or a Congregationalist. Or a Metho- 
dist. Or a Baptist. Or a Presbyterian. Which is simply to say that the 
basis of our unity is not in theological unanimity. And in our ecumenical 
discussions we ought to stop acting on the assumption that we must reach 
consensus in theology as a condition of unity in fellowship or mission or 
worship or even institution. 


The theological discussions going on in ecumenical circles have con- 
tributed largely to the development of greater unity not by bringing theo- 
logical agreement, but by enriching the fellowship among contemporary 
Christians. It is not that Kraemer and Schlinck and Niles and Florovsky 
and Calhoun and Newbigin and Torrance and Nygren and Minear and 
Marsh and Wingren have come to unanimous conclusions. But they have 
come to understand one another, to speak a common language of discourse, 
to write their books within a common context. There is certainly a greater 
degree of charitableness and open-mindedness and mutual teachableness 
among the major theologians of Christendom than there has been since the 
sixteenth century. But the real point is not that they are all coming to a 
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consensus, to say nothing of bringing the whole Christian world to unani- 
mity. The real point is that the theological discussions have provided oc- 
casions for the growth of fellowship which is the basic level of the unity 
that we attain. When we hear another Chritsian testify in utter sincerity 
to his deepest convictions we are drawn to him and to the Christ who in- 
spires him, whether we accept his theology or not. In preparation for Ober- 
lin, large numbers of ministers and laymen in communities all over America 
have been participating in “Ecumenical Conversations on the Nature of the 
Unity We Seek.” They have not reached agreement, any more than the 
theologians at Amsterdam or Lund, but they have found a deeper Christian 
fellowship. 

Always there will be differences on the theological level, if men are 
free. We must face that. And we must so define Christian unity as to 
recognize it. When we call upon Christians to repent for their divisions, we 
are not asking men to abase themselves for their intellectual honesty, for 
daring to practice spiritual freedom, for holding to their convictions. When 
we urge that men seek unity, we are not calling upon them to surrender 
their liberty or their integrity. We are asking for a recognition of unity 
on the deeper levels which permits freedom on the theological level for 
honest thinking and for faithful witness. 


Tue Unity WE SEEK 


What then shall we say of the unity we seek? 

First, there is the oneness God has given. Let us recognize it gratefully 
and keep it as the basis of our search for the unity we must yet attain. 

Next, let us distinguish clearly among the various levels of Christian 
experience on which we must pursue the quest for greater unity. Where 
repentance and moral effort are in order, as on the level of fellowship and 
mission, let us pray God for sincerity and grace. Where unjustifiable and 
shameful divisions may be overcome, as on the level of institution, let us 
labor for a more worthy expression of ecclesiastical life. Where some 
diversity is inevitable and wholesome—as on the levels of worship, of in- 
stitution, and of theology, let us define unity not in terms of conformity but 
rather in terms of freedom. When we speak of a certain belief or practice 
as being essential to unity, let us define the level of unity we mean; if the 
matter seems essential only to the limited unity of institution, for example, 
let us be quite clear nevertheless that it is not thereby essential to unity of 
worship or of mission or of fellowship. Let us refuse to absolutize any of 
our partial expressions of Christian life and truth. Let us define the church 
as the redemptive fellowship which embraces all the people of God. And 
let us look beyond our own wisdom and our own goodness to the grace of 
Jesus Christ our Lord who has saved us all and in his great love has made 


us all one. 





The Doctrine of the Church and the 


“Plan of Union” 


A Theological Consideration of the “Greenwich Plan’’ 


By William R. Baird, Jr. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE GREENWICH PLAN 
from the theological point of view would be to some of its advocates either 
futile or dangerous. Is not the very genius of this program of union its 
conscious shying away from divisive theological complexities? The plan, 
it seems, purposefully has no theological basis, and to subject it to the scru- 
tiny of systematic theology would be to destroy it. Thus, C. C. Morrison, in 
presenting a case for the plan, warns the ecumenical discussion that it should 
not “wander off into bypaths of irrelevancy or into the depths of theological 
or ecclesiological theory which cloud the real issue and obstruct the open 
road.” Dr. Morrison is not opposed to theology per se, for he says later 
in the same article:* 

I do not agree with that shallow view of Christian unity which scorns 
theology and theological discussion and insists that it should have no 
place in the united church. On the contrary, my view is that a united 


church is the true place for the consideration of the great themes to which 
theology is devoted. 


In other words, theology should have little or no place in the formulation 
of a plan of union, but is to be vitally active within the consummated united 
church. Elsewhere this important drafter of the Greenwich Plan has pointed 
out “the inherent impossibility of achieving, then, now, or ever, any viable 
and permanent union on a plan requiring theological agreement.””* 


This notion that the plan is without theological basis has also been 
assumed by certain of its critics. Some have insisted that it rests on no 
sound historical doctrine of the church. Critics of this sort feel that theology 


1. The “Plan of Union” is that proposed for study by the Greenwich Conference on Church 


Union, Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, president. 
2. Charles Clayton Morrison, “Protestantism is Ready Now to Become One Church.” The 


Pulpit (Jan. 1956) XXVII, 4. Copyright 1956 Christian Century Foundation. Reprinted by 


permission. 


3. Ibid., 5. 
4. Charles Clayton Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation (New York: Harper Brothers, 


1953), p. 19. Used by permission. 
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is of vital importance to any program of church union. John Mackay, for 
example, writes:° 


One of the greatest needs of the One Faith in our time is that the 
Christian Church should devote itself to the task of elaborating an ecu- 
menical theology. . . . But to repeat words which I have written elsewhere, 
never must the Church of Christ sponsor a blanched, eviscerated, spine- 
less statement of confessional theology. It must give birth in this revo- 
lutionary transition time to a full-blooded, loyally Biblical, unashamedly 
ecumenical, and strongly verterbrate system of Christian belief. 


Not only does a plan of union demand a theological basis; it calls for a 
theology with back-bone. 


Careful reading of the Greenwich Plan fails to substantiate fully the 
claims of either its advocates or critics. The plan does rest on a theological 
basis; theological concepts are to be found throughout its pages. The plan 
contains a statement of “The Common Faith” (p. 7. 4:28)° which involves 
affirmation of belief in God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit. It calls for faith 
in the “Holy Catholic Church” through which the “Kingdom” comes on 
earth. It speaks of the Scriptures as “disclosing the Word of God for men.” 
In short, this “simple” statement of common belief involves the most pro- 
found problems of theology, such as Christology and the idea of revelation. 
The plan even presents a theological definition of the nature of the church: 
“The Universal Church is the fellowship which God creates by his Holy 
Spirit through those who experience his grace in Jesus Christ” (p. 8. 5:22). 
To insist that these matters do not involve theology is to confess ignorance 
of the theological enterprise. Even the basic presupposition of the plan is 
theological :’ 

The treasures of all our evangelical churches—their doctrines, their 
polities, their fellowships, their very habits of doing things—can be taken 

up and embraced in One Church without compromise of conscience or the 

restriction of Christian freedom. This faith is ultimately derived from 


Christ the Head of the Church. 


A theologian, perhaps, would consider this a doctrine of the unity of the 
church founded upon a Christology. Therefore, the real question is not 
whether or not the Greenwich Plan is based on theology; it is a question as 
to the validity of the theological presuppositions upon which its rests. The 


5. John A. Mackay, God’s Order—The Ephesian Letter and this Present Time (New York: 
Macmillan, 1953), 141. Used by permission. 

6. References in parenthese are to A Plan for a United Church in the United States, revised 
draft of 22 May, 1953, published by the Conference on Church Union. Page references are to the 
printed edition. The numbers which follow indicate page and line in the earlier mimeographed 
edition of the same text. 

7. Morrison, “Protestantism Is Ready,” op. cit., p. 4. 
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question is not whether or not the plan contains theological concepts; it is 
a question of the validity and consistency of the theological concepts it 
contains. 


Before attempting to answer these questions, it might be well to clarify 
the presuppositions and methods of this paper. This study is made from a 
particular point of view: that of a “Disciple of Christ” who works in the 
discipline of biblical theology. The effort is to help to clarify the theo- 
logical issues involved in the plan, so that those who guide its destiny may 
improve its effectiveness for bringing about the one church. No attention 
will be given to matters of strategy in the employment of the plan or to the 
ecclesiastical details involved in such matters as the merging of mission 
boards and educational institutions. These important non-theological fac- 
tors, which seem highly complex to the theologian, must be left to more 
competent hands. The intention here is to deal solely with theological mat- 
ters. The procedure will be to consider first the doctrine of the church from 
the viewpoint of historical and contemporary theology and then to discuss 
the biblical view of the nature of the church. (Biblical quotations are from 
the Revised Standard Version.) In this preliminary discussion emphasis 
will be placed on the theological and biblical concepts of the unity of the 
church and references will be made to particular problems which concern 
the Greenwich Plan. Finally, the plan itself will be considered theologically 
in the light of the foregoing discussion. 


I. Tue DoctTRINE OF THE CHURCH FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF HISTORICAL 
AND CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY 


The term “church” can be used in a variety of ways. Stephen Neill 
suggests six senses of the word in common usage: the mystical church, the 
invisible church, the historical church, the local congregation, the national 
church and the denomination.“ These ways of using the term, some of 
which are quite unsophisticated, serve to point out a basic truth about the 
church: its transcendental-immanental character.° 


The church is transcendent. It is a mystical body involving man’s 
inner relation to the risen Christ. It is the invisible company of all the re- 
deemed of all the ages. This transcendent church is infallible, united, eter- 


8. Stephen Neill, The Christian Society (London: Nisbet, 1952) , 296 ff. 

9. A similar view of this dual character of the Church is expressed by William Nichols, 
“The Ecumenical Movement and the Doctrine of the Church,” The Ecumenical Review, IV 
(October, 1951), 21-23. He makes a distinction between the “eschatological” and the “historical” 
church. Eschatologically the church possesses an essential, given unity; historically it exemplifies 
division. Only as the two aspects of the church are held in tension can a dynamic and meaningful 
unity be achieved. 
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nal, known only to God.” The church is also immanent.” It is a company 
of people who have lived in history and worshiped in certain localities. It 
has organized itself within national boundaries and into denominational 
patterns. Many theologians would be hesitant to admit that national or 
denominational divisions are really worthy of the theological designation 
“church””* but even these questionable usages indicate the necessity of the 
church’s having concrete embodiment in the world and in history. William 
Robinson, insisting that the church is an extension of the incarnation, points 
out that the church shares all of the dualities of Christ: it is divine and 
human, temporal and eternal, local and universal, in the world and not of 
it, weak yet powerful, fallible and infallible.** The church must have con- 
crete, visible form, but any program which attempts to give it that form 
must never forget that it is the one, invisible, eternal church. 

A more studied manner for considering the historic and contemporary 
views of the church is to discuss the way the church has viewed its own rela- 
tion to history. C.C. Morrison, following this line, suggests that Protestant- 
ism can be divided according to two major types of ecclesiology: the re- 
formist and the restorationist."* According to this analysis, the reformist 
“churches” are those which stress their continuity with history and empha- 
size the catholicity of the church. The Episcopalians stress the historic 
episcopate; the Lutherans, the creedal orthodoxy of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion; the Presbyterians, the continuity of the covenant community in his- 
tory. The restorationist “churches,” on the other hand, view the history of 
Christianity as a story of continual apostasy; they attempt to leap across the 
centuries to find unity with the church of the New Testament. This ec- 
clesiology of history is of great significance for anyone concerned with the 
unity of American denominations, since, according to Morrison, of the fifty 
largest “churches” in the United States (those embodying 92% of Ameri- 
can Protestants) thirty claim to have restored the New Testament church. 
The Congregationalists stress the supposed local autonomy of the early 
church; the Baptists, its practice of believer’s baptism by immersion; the 


10. For the growing importance of the concept of the invisible church in contemporary 
theology cf. J. Robert Nelson, The Realm of Redemption (Greenwich, Connecticut: The Seabury 
Press, 1956), p. 160 ff. 

11. Throughout this paper, the term “immanent” in reference to the church means that the 
church dwells in the world, in history. The word is not used to mean indwelling within man, as 
if the church were a sort of inner feeling, experience or attitude. 

12. Compare, for example, Morrison, Unfinished Reformation, 48 ff, who argues convincingly 
that the denominations have usurped the function of the church. 

13. William Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church (St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 
1955 rev. ed., p. 115 ff. The idea of the church as an extension of the incarnation, which has 
become popular with many theologians, should be employed only with great caution. For example, 
to take the concept literally would mean the identification of the church and Christ. (Cf. Nelson, 
The Realm of Redemption, p. 95 ff.). 

14. Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, p. 130 ff. 
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Methodists, its spontaneous and vital spiritual life; the Disciples, its “polity” 
and worship plus its concept of a non-creedal unity. 


Students of the Greenwich Plan should take seriously this division of 
the “churches” according to their view of history, since some of the groups 
it hopes to unite are reformist “churches” (Evangelical and Reformed, and 
Presbyterian) while others are restorationist “churches” (Congregational, 
Disciples, Methodist). Morrison insists that the reformist “churches” are 
more readily able to participate in ecumenical activities than the restora- 
tionists. The reformist idea of history allows its advocates to view their past 
as participating in the relativities of history; their origin is not some ab- 
solute, infallible, divine event. This also makes them conscious of a his- 
torical affinity with all other Protestant groups. The restorationists, how- 
ever, believe themselves to have restored the true church whose origin was 
God’s action in Christ and whose constitution is a divinely inspired blue- 
print, the New Testament. This unhistorical view of their origin leads to a 
sectarian scorn for all other churches (even other restorationist churches) 
which they consider to be tainted with the relativities of history—relativities 
which they naively suppose themselves to have escaped. Nevertheless, one 
thing is clear: these differences involve theology. The immediate problem 
concerns a theology of history which implies the question of tradition. The 
question of tradition is complexly related to the deeper problem of the 
authority of the New Testament and the idea of revelation. No plan of 
union involving reformist or restorationist churches (or any two of the lat- 
ter!) can ignore these theological problems. 


Three possibilities present themselves: (1) a program may be carried 
out whereby all the “churches” are converted to the position of one in regard 
to these theological matters—an unlikely possibility; (2) a plan may be 
devised which would allow for the different concepts of authority to exist 
together in a united church; (3) a new basis for theological unity may be 
discovered to which all the “churches” may move without abandoning the 
fragmentary truths of their own positions. The latter suggestion has at 
least some merit on the very surface of it, since the reformist “churches” 
certainly agree that their historic continuity begins with the New Testament, 
while restorationist “churches” are inclined to stress the importance of their 
own history.** Moreover, the Greenwich planners may be heartened by the 
fact that union between reformist and restorationist churches is possible as 
evidenced by the Congregational-Christian-Evangelical and Reformed mer- 


15. Disciples of Christ, for example, will note the frequency of quotations from Alexander 
Campbell in their periodicals, the number of recent books about their founding fathers issued 
by their publishing house, the foundation and growth of their historical society, and the building 
of a “shrine” at Cane Ridge, as some examples. 
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ger to constitute the United Church of Christ.** They should note also, that 
according to this analysis, the Methodists have more affinity with the Con- 
gregational type “churches” than with the espicopal—a designation which 
the plan somewhat inaccurately places upon the Methodists. The Confer- 
ence on Church Union, however, should be aware that in regard to this sort 
of theological problem, the greatest differences will arise between the Pres- 
byterian and the Congregational type “churches.” 


Theologians usually discuss the problem of the historic concepts of 
the nature of the church by considering the problem theologically; they dis- 
cover two elementary theories about the church: the catholic and the protes- 
tant." Perhaps more adaptable for critical inquiry, however, is Bishop 
Dun’s threefold division of catholic, classical protestant, and “the fellow- 
ship of the Spirit.”** The catholic view emphasizes the objective, institu- 
tional, sacramental, and hierarchical nature of the church. The true church 
is that institution in which properly ordained clergy administer valid sacra- 
ments. Walter M. Horton defines the classic protestant idea as follows: 
“The fundamental Protestant idea is that the church is not above judgment, 
inerrant and ‘self-authenticating’ as though she were God himself; she is 
the servant of God’s Word, and must perpetually be judged by her degree of 
conformity to that Word.’””* This is similar to Calvin’s statement that, 
“whenever we see the sacraments administered according to the institution 
of Christ, then we cannot have any doubt that the Church of God has some 
existence.”*° The church here involves both the objectively given Word 
and man’s response of faith.” Still less objective is the “free” church or 
congregational idea. Here the church is primarily a fellowship of converted 
believers. Some free churchmen, along with Zwingli, view baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as merely symbols or ordinances rather than genuine sacra- 
ments. These ordinances, in some congregations, can even be administered 
by a layman. In fact, there is no inherent difference between clergy and 
laity; within the church there is simply a difference of function.” 

16. This new body could still conceivably be incorporated within the larger entity envisioned 
by the Greenwich Plan.—Ed.. 

17. For this kind of analysis, compare for example, Wm. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of 
Church, p. 181 ff. 

18. Angus Dun, Prospecting for a United Church (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), p. 
44 ff. By “the fellowship of the Spirit,” Bishop Dun refers to what are usually called the “free” 
or congregational type “churches.” 

19. Walter M. Horton, Christian Theology—An Ecumenical Approach (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1955), p. 235. 

20. John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, trans., Henry Beveridge (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1953), II, p. 289 (BK IV, I, p. 9). 


21. Cf. Horton, Christian Theology, p. 234 ff. 
22. Cf. Horton, Christian Theology, p. 239 ff., and Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, 142 ff. 
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To anyone concerned with the ecumenicity, these three theological 
views of the church give rise to some perplexing questions.” 


(1) What is the proper form for the church to take? Some theologians 
insist that it must take one of the above forms, that the true church is limited 
to a particular church order. Others assert that no particular form is neces- 
sary; whenever God’s saving grace is operating, there is the church of 
Christ. Still others confess that any form which so limits the church as to 
disrupt its unity is a violation of the essential nature of the church; only 
that “form” of the church which expresses and maintains its oneness is valid. 


(2) Is the church primarily an objective or a subjective institution? 
Some urge that it is chiefly objective; administration of the sacraments by 
the hierarchy is the true church in operation apart from any lay participa- 
tion. Others insist on the “priesthood of all believers,” incorrectly under- 
stood in a radically individualistic sense;** the true church is the locally 
independent, autonomous, democratically controlled, congregation. Still 
others, acknowledging some validity in the classic protestant view, believe 
that the true church must hold the objective and subjective in corrective ten- 
sion; the church is given by God’s revelation and received by man’s faith. 
Regin Prenter writes, “Both subjectivism and objectivism in one way or 
another lead to the result that man makes himself God either in deifying 
his visible Church institutions or in deifying his invisible thinking or re- 
ligious experience.”** The only way to avoid these dangers, seems to be to 
acknowledge the dual, indeed paradoxical, nature of the church; that it is, 
as has been said above, both transcendent and immanent. 


(3) What is the nature of the ministry of the church and what is the 
proper meaning and form of ordination? Answers range all the way from 
the “hierarchical” view (a ministry standing in apostolic succession is of 
the essence of the church) to the “anarchical” view (a ministry is not neces- 
sary to the existence of the church).” Between these extremes there is a 
growing body of theologians who acknowledge certain truths in episcopal 
ordination while opposing any rigid and mechanical succession doctrine. 
Ordination, they claim, is a function of the whole church and a means 

23. Cf. discussion of some of the major issues which divide the church by Horton, Christian 
Theology, p. 218 ff., and Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, Another listing of major differences 
is found in Robert S. Bilheimer, The Quest for Christian Unity (New York: Association Press, 
1952), p. 61 ff. 

24. For a discussion of this common misunderstanding, cf. Nelson, Realm of Redemption, p. 
142 ff. Here it is pointed out that the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers rightly means 
that every Christian is a priest to others in the community, not to himself. 


25. Regin Prenter, “Catholic and Evangelical—a Lutheran View,” Ecumenical Review, I 
(1949), 388. Used by permission of World Council of Churches. 


26. Cf. Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, p. 142 ff. 
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whereby the historic continuity of the church can be expressed.”” Thus a 
“free churchman” like William Robinson can write, “The apostolic charac- 
ter of the church depends on the apostolic commission given by our Lord to 
His apostles and transmitted by them to successive generations of Christian 
ministers.”** Only that doctrine of the ministry which expresses the historic 
continuity and essential unity of the church is valid. 


(4) What is the nature of the sacraments and who can receive them? 
Catholic “churches” insist that validly performed sacraments in which 
God’s invisible grace operates uniquely, are an essential of the life of the 
church. Some congregational type churches, on the other hand, shy away 
from the term “sacrament”; their ordinances involve nothing mystical, but 
are simply symbols or memorials of God’s grace which operated in Christ. 
However, most contemporary thinkers believe that Christ is really present 
in the sacraments (although differing as to the manner of his presence) and 
that God is acting in the sacraments (although differing as to the condi- 
tions under which he acts.)** The sacraments witness to the transcendental- 
immanental character of the church; any doctrine of the sacraments which 
would ignore their transcendent character by considering the sacraments 
mere symbols, or any dogma which would insist on a particular mode of 
their administration, would appear to violate the essential character of the 


church. 


The question of the proper recipients of the sacraments brings up the 
hotly debated problem of infant versus immersion baptism.*’ No reconcilia- 
tion between the opposing parties seems forthcoming at this time. Never- 
theless, students of church union in America must take the problem seri- 
ously, since over half of the members of Protestant churches in the United 
States belong to immersionist groups.” It would seem that the general con- 
clusion about the sacraments expressed above might have some validity for 
this specific problem. To insist that only one mode of baptism is valid 
would be seriously to limit the operation of God’s grace; and so to stereo- 
type the activity of the Spirit in baptism as to form a sectarian group, would 
be to violate the essential unity of the church.” It seems that a united 


27. Cf. Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, p. 159 ff. 

28. William Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, revised edition, p. 179. Used by 
permission of The Bethany Press. Robinson also points out that the true apostolic succession is 
within the church and not the hierarchy (220 ff.). 

29. Cf. Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, p. 120 ff. 

30. For a brief survey of the debate over baptism in contemporary theology, cf. Nelson, 
The Realm of Redemption, p. 127 ff. 

31. Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, p. 166 ff. 

32. Morrison, ibid., convincingly advocates that immersionists would do well to practice their 
mode of baptism within a united church, while at the same time recognizing the validity of 
other baptismal practices. “Thus freed from the prejudice with which immersion is regarded 
when offered by a sectarian propagandist, it would make its own appeal on its own inherent 
merits to Christian intelligence”—p. 173. 
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church would stand on a sounder theological basis, if a variety of sacra- 
mental beliefs and practices were advocated within it. 


(5) What is the nature of the continuity and unity of the church? 
Some insist that the continuity is historical and to be found in the ministry 
standing in apostolic succession. This historic continuity also preserves 
the essential unity of the church for in the one, holy, apostolic institution, 
the church is one. Men who deviate from the true and infallible church do 
not divide it, they leave it. On the other hand, some theologians believe 
the church has and needs no continuity in history. History is the realm of 
the church’s perversion, the story of its human divisions. The unity of the 
church is to be found in its continuity with the church of the New Testament. 
Some of this latter group do believe the church has a continuity with the 
living Christ; whenever two or three are gathered together he is in their 
midst. Still others believe that both a “horizontal” and a “vertical” con- 
tinuity®* are essential to the life of the church. The church does live in his- 
tory and is subjected to its relativities, so that no historical expression of 
its continuity is absolute and final. The head of that history is, of course, 
the church of the New Testament founded by Christ and mediated by the 
apostles. Yet the head of the church is the living Christ who guides its life 
in history, who is present in its proclamation and its sacraments. From its 
fellowship with him it derives its unity—a unity which must gain expression 
in history, but must not be stereotyped into some particular historic form, 
even the form of the New Tetsament. 


(6) What is the authority for the church? Again answers range all 
the way from a confession of hierarchical authority to insistence upon the 
freedom of the individual in an autonomous congregation. Some urge the 
acceptance of one or more of the historic creeds or councils as authoritative. 
A growing number of theologians are coming to believe that no human 
authority, be it priest, or council, or creed, or creedally interpreted Bible, is 
adequate for the transcendental-immanental church. “It is Jesus Christ 
Himself, then, and not any teaching or ideas about Him, who is the final 
Word for the church and for all mankind.”®* This authority may allow or 
even demand a variety of forms, polities, ministries, and sacraments, but 
any attempt to avoid this historical variety will destroy the transcendent 


character of the church and its essential unity. 


Even this sketchy survey of certain theological views of the nature of 
the church has pointed out some of the complex problems which divide 
Christendom. Nevertheless, the survey has also given hints at possible solu- 
tions—solutions which have been forged in the heat of theological debate. 


33. These terms are borrowed from Horton, Christian Theology, 218 ff. 
34. Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, p. 107. Used by permission of the Seabury Press. 
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It is clear from the discussion that no solution will be effective which de- 
mands the conversion of all to one rigid theological view. In fact, it is a 
question whether one view of the nature of the church and its ministry and 
sacraments would be theologically valid. It is also evident, on the other 
hand, that a program of unity which attempts to ignore theological issues is 
bound to superficiality. Indeed, it is a question whether an institution 
founded on no theological basis would be the church. Is it not clear, that 
the united church must be based on a theology, but not the creedal, doctrinal 
sort of theology which has always divided Christians? Rather it must be 
founded on a theology which is dynamic and flexible, a theology to which 
men of all denominations may witness, a theology based on the truth which 
sums up all lesser truths of the divided “churches.” Fuller discussion of 
this “non-objective” kind of theology will be postponed until later. How- 
ever, a summary of the previous discussion at this point indicates some 
of its implications. 

(1) It will be a theology which insists that the church must take some 
form in history, but that no form which it takes will be valid unless it ex- 
presses the church’s essential unity. 


(2) It will be a theology that asserts that the church is paradoxically 
both objective and subjective, transcendent and immanent, divine and human. 


(3) It will be a theology which insists that the church must have a 
ministry which witnesses to the historical continuity of the church without 
crystallizing the expression of that continuity into a particular form. 


(4) It will be a theology which recognizes both the divine act and the 
human response in the administration of the sacraments, so that no sectarian 
mode of administration can be absolutized. 

(5) It will be a theology which insists that the church is essentially a 
unity which has continuity in history, so that no doctrine of its continuity 
can be valid which disturbs its unity. 

(6) It will be theology which confesses that the authority of the 
church is Christ who was crucified in history but who is also the Eternal 
One, so that all lesser truths which we possess may be taken up into the 
Truth who possesses us and thereby makes us one. 

The basic element of all of these conclusions is the nature of the church 
as in essence a unity. Critics who have charged the Greenwich Plan with 
resting on no historical doctrine of the church have missed this essential 
point: the one thing upon which all historic and contemporary theories of 
the church agree is its essential unity. Hence, any plan which attempts to 
unite the church is by that very attempt standing on the solidest possible 
theological ground. After making his thorough study of the doctrine of the 
church in contemporary theology, J. Robert Nelson concludes, “If there is 
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any article of the doctrine of the nature of the church which may be seen 
to have the full support of Christians, it is this belief in unity.”* “A divided 
church in the New Testament sense of the church,” says Newbigin, “is 
something illogical and incomprehensible—as illogical and incomprehens- 
ible as human sin.”** In discussing the nature of the church, contemporary 
theologians are inclined to emphasize doctrines which imply the basic unity 
of the church such as the doctrine of the Holy Spirit*’ and the church as the 
Body of Christ.** Hence, the current discussions of unity are not urging 
mere brotherly association based on the lowest common denominator of 
beliefs; they are based on profound theological concepts of the very heart 
of the faith. Most central is the idea of Christ, not a Christology about 
him, but a commitment to him who is God’s personal revelation of the ulti- 
mate divine-human community. “The ground of this assertion that fellow- 
ship is the essential nature of reality—what we would see if only our eyes 
were open to the spiritual nature of things—is not based on philosophical 
speculation, but is given to us in revelation, the self-disclosure of God 


himself.’’** 


THE New TESTAMENT DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


Most of the doctrines of the church which have been considered so far 
claim to be based on the Bible. It will help to clarify some of the issues, 
then, to consider the New Testament concept of the church. The New Testa- 
ment inherits from the Old its basic concept of community, namely, the 
idea of the people of God. At Sinai, God had acted to make a covenant 
with the Israelites; from the mountain he thundered, “‘You shall be my own 
possession . . . a holy nation” (Ex. 19:5-6).*° The whole of the nation, 
however, did not continue to maintain the covenant, so that a remnant with- 
in Israel came to compose the true people of God. Isaiah, speaking for 
Yahweh warned, “For though your people be as the sand of the sea, only 
a remnant of them will return” (10:22).*° The Hebrew thinkers con- 


35. Ibid., p. 201. 

36. J. E. Lesslie Newbigin, The Reunion of the Church (London: SCM Press, 1948), p. 24. 

37. Cf. Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, p. 37 ff. 

38. Ibid., p. 84 ff. 

39. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of Church, p. 18. A Presbyterian can say essentially 
the same thing: cf. Mackay, God’s Order, p. 63: “The community which God wills is a fellow- 
ship of love, constituted not to be an evolution in history. It is a community constituted by 
Jesus Christ, who by what He was and did brought God and man and man and man together in 
love.” Used by permission of The Macmillan Co. For Anglican comments in similar vein, see 
the quotations from L. S. Thornton in Nelson. The Realm of Redemption, p. 63; cf. also Horton, 
Christian Theology, 207. 

40. For the importance of the covenant idea as a background to the church, cf. Millar Burrows, 
An Outline of Biblical Theology (Philadelphia: Westminister, 1946), p. 146 f. 

41. Cf. George Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament (Cambridge: 


University, 1943), p. 15 ff. 
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sidered the people of God to be involved in a closely knit unity; this is seen 
in their idea of the community as a corporate personality.** Because of this 
idea, an individual could stand for the whole of the people, as for example, 
the Suffering Servant of Second Isaiah or the Son of Man of Daniel. There- 
fore, the Old Testament presents an idea of the religious community which 
was created by an act of God, but involving a response of man and resulting 
in a divine-human unity. 


The New Testament describes the church by a series of metaphors.** 
The most literal of these is the church as ekklesia. This term, which the 
Septuagint employed to translate gahal, basically means “assembly.” In 
the Old Testament it is used in general for the covenant people united in 
worship of God.** The writer of Hebrews says: 


For He [Christ] who sanctifies and those who are sanctified have all 
one origin. That is why he is not ashamed to call them brethren saying, 

I will proclaim thy name to my brethren, 

in the midst of the congregation (ekklesia) I will praise thee. 


In other words, the church is a group of men who are sanctified by Christ so 
as to become his brethren; they are united in an assembly for a common 
purpose—praise of the God revealed in Jesus Christ. Scholars are also 
agreed that ekklesia may be used for the church in its local form (Rom. 
16:16; I Thess. 2:14) or for its universal, united aspect (I Cor. 10:32; 
11:22; Col. 1:18, 24).*° 


The New Testament describes the church as the people of God and 


thereby takes up the Old Testament idea of the covenant-remnant com- 


munity.“© “But you are a chosen race,” writes the author of I Peter, “a 


royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, that you may declare 
the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness” (2:9). Else- 
where the church is referred to as the people of the new covenant (Acts 
3:25; Heb. 8:6 ff.),*’ the remnant or true Israel (Gal. 6:16; Rom. 9:6-7),* 


42. Cf. Jenkins, The Strangeness of Church, p. 25 ff. 

43. Here the concise analysis of Ethlebert Stauffer, New Testament Theology, trans. John 
Marsh (New York; Macmillan, 1955), p. 153 ff, will in the main be followed. 

44. Cf. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 35 ff; Stauffer, New 
Testament Theology, p. 295. 

45. Cf. Burrows, An Outline of Biblical Theology, p. 149; R. Newton Flew, Jesus and His 
Church (New York: Abingdon, 1938) p. 18; Johnston, The Church in the New Testament, p. 35 ff; 
Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of Church, 115 ff. 

46. Cf. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 76 ff. 

47. For the significance of this idea for the N. T. church cf. Jenkins, The Strangeness of the 
Church, p. 37 ff. 

48. Flew’s argument that Jesus consciously founded a church, rests to a large degree on 
Jesus’ teaching and action as forming the true Israel, the community of the remnant; cf. Jesus 
and His Church, p. 48 ff. 
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the elect generation (I Pet. 1:2; 2:9),“° the saints (Eph. 1:18; Rev. 13:7). 
Hence the New Testament church recognizes its continuity with the com- 
munity of the Old Testament, while at the same time asserting its superi- 
ority.”” The new covenant results from a new act of God—the sending of 
Christ which involved his death and resurrection (I Cor. 11:25; Heb. 8:6 
ff.). This divine action created a united religious community which even 
more than the Old Testament people of God possessed the character of 
corporate personality. One man could stand for the whole group; “for 
as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” (I Cor. 15:22). 
The task of this new humanity was to witness to the new life in Christ 


(Acts 1:8). 


The New Testament also describes the church as the flock. Taking up 
the ancient idea of the king as shepherd of his people, the Old Testament 
sometimes referred to the expected messiah as a shepherd-king of the holy 
people. Consequently, the early church applied this figure to Christ, “the 
great shepherd of the sheep” (Heb. 13:20). This figure stresses the 
authority of Christ who kept them from straying (I Pet. 2:25) and pre- 
served the oneness of the flock (Acts 20:28). “And I have other sheep 
that are not of this fold,” says the Johannine Christ; “I must bring them 
also, and they will heed my voice. So there shall be one flock, one shep- 
herd” (John 10:16). 


The New Testament can use vegetable as well as animal metaphors; 
the church is a plant. In Romans 11, Pau! speaks of the divine community 
as an olive tree; the Gentiles, represented as wild branches, are grafted in 
to become part of the tree. The Fourth Gospel describes the church under 
the figure of a vine (John 15:5). This figure of speech emphasizes the 
life in unity of the church; the tree has a common root; the branches gain 
their life through inseparable unity with the vine which is Jesus Christ. 


The church is also depicted as a building or city (Eph. 2:19 ff.). It 
is a holy temple in which God’s spirit dwells; it is a unity held together by 
Christ; it has a continuity in history through the ministry of the apostles.” 
The historic structure, however, is not in itself eternal, for the citizens of 
God await the coming of the new Jerusalem (Rev. 21:2 ff.) ; the church is 
transcendent. 


49. Cf. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, 105 ff, for importance of this idea 
in I Peter. 

50. Cf. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 80 ff. 

51. For other agricultural metaphors, cf. I Cor. 3:6 ff; II Tim. 2:6; Mt. 13:32. 

52. This idea of continuity in history will be given more force if, with many scholars, the 
author of Ephesians is taken to be a man of the post-apostolic age rather than Paul. Indeed, this 
passage, which seems to speak of a tradition from the present back to the apostles, back to Christ, 
is itself evidence against Pauline authorship. 
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The Ephesian epistle also presents the church as the bride of Christ 
(5:21 ff.). In admonishing Christian wives and husbands to proper mar- 
ried conduct, the author describes the relation of Christ to the church. 
Christ is the head and savior of the church, so that it ought to be subject to 
him. Christ loved the church and died for her so that she might be holy 
and without blemish. Just as husband and wife are joined with the result 
that two become one, so also are Christ and the church. This figure, then, 
emphasizes the authority of Christ, the ideal holiness of the church, the unity 
within the church through its unity with Christ. This latter point empha- 
sized again the corporate personality of the church, since it can be described 
as a person in closest personal relation to Christ. 


If contemporary theologians are correct, the most significant New 
Testament metaphor for the church is the body of Christ.** Although this 
figure is found at various places in the New Testament (Rom. 12:4 ff.; I 
Cor. 10:16; etc.), the fullest presentation is I Corinthians 12:12 ff. Here 
Paul says that we all were baptized into one body and all partake of one 
Spirit even though we were Jews or Greeks, slaves or free men. The one 
body is said to consist of many members. Each member is a part of the 
body even if it does not think so. Each member has a particular, indispens- 
able function to perform. The body is in such harmonious unity that, “if 
one member suffers, all suffer together; if one member is honored, all re- 
joice together” (12:26). Finally, Paul concludes, “Now you are the body 
of Christ and individually members of it” (12:27). Colossians (1:18; 
2:10) and Ephesians (1:22; 4:15; 5:23) add the idea of Christ as the head 
of the body. This figure stresses unity in the Spirit transcending racial and 
social bounds, a unity in diversity of function,“ a unity of corporate per- 
sonality,” a unity under the dynamic authority of the living Christ. 


A summary of the implications of these metaphors presents a concise 
picture of the biblical concept of the church. The church is in a sense 
transcendent; it was created by God’s act in Christ, it has an ideal holiness, 
its final form will be perceived only in the eschaton. The church is likewise 
immanent; God’s act occurred in history, and the resulting church has a 
continuity backward to the Old Testament people of God and forward 
through the apostles to successive generations. The church has a function 
in the world: to worship the transcendent God who created it and to witness 
to the Christ who sanctified it. Most of all, the church is essentially a unity; 


53. The current trend toward literalizing this figure of speech (cf. Nelson, The Realm of 
Redemption, p. 67 ff.; Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, p. 55 ff.) seems somewhat 
overdone. Without doubt this is the most meaningful metaphor, but it still remains a metaphor 
among other metaphors. 

54. Burrows, Biblical Theology, p. 149. 

55. Johnston, Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 92 f. 
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every biblical metaphor considered makes this point. It involves a diversity 
of social background, racial heritage, geographical location, function, and 
undoubtedly, theological ideas; but in essence the church is one. This 
unity is so close that the church can be considered a corporate personality; 
one person can stand for the group: Jesus Christ, its Lord. He is the living 
authority of the ongoing church, he has given the Christians new life 
through giving himself, and this new life in him is their oneness. 


Christianity aroused enthusiasm, because the true life of the indi- 
vidual was found to lie in the voluntary sacrifice of selfish interest within 
a community, and in complete allegiance to a beloved Leader, rather 
than to a theological system. At first its creed was the simplest; life 
mattered supremely.*® 


This ideal for the church is well summarized by the author of Ephesians. 
“There is one body and one Spirit, just as you were called to the one hope 
that belongs to your call, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of us all, who is above all and through all and in all” (4:4 ff.).” 
Any plan for the church which has as its basic purpose an expression of this 
essential unity of the church is by that very purpose founded solidly on the 
biblical doctrine of the church. 


But why does the New Testament employ metaphors for the description 
of the church? Because the church is in a sense transcendent, so that no 
literal or objective description of it is adequate. Though ideally holy, the 
church even in the New Testament period is tainted by sin; though ideally 
one, the church in its concrete earliest history shows trends toward division.” 
Johnston is correct when he writes, “Throughout the New Testament the 
Ecclesia is a visible community on earth, dedicated to God for the extension 
of His Rule, ideally one and universal, but too often troubled by schism, 
faced by unbelief, and marred by the imperfection of its own inner life.” 
Early in its life, the church divided over the question of its relation to 
Judaism (cf. Gal. 2:11 ff.). No sooner had Paul left Corinth than em- 
bryonic denominations were born (I Cor. 1:11 ff.). Colossians, II Peter, 
Revelation, and the Johannine Epistles, in their refutation of certain here- 

56. Johnston, The Church in the New Testament, p. 33. Used by permission of the Cambridge 
University Press. 

57. It is a travesty of exegesis to use this text as a defense of a particular credal faith or 
sectarian mode of baptism. The intent is the opposite. Since there is an essential, ideal unity 
of the church which they have experienced in faith and baptism and which rests ultimately on the 
one God, the Christians should live according to this unity. The context urges that they should 
“maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace” (v. 3). 


58. Cf. John Knox, The Early Church and the Coming Great Church (New York: Abingdon, 


1955) p. 20 ff. 

59. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 126. Speaking about 
Paul’s idea of the church he goes on to say, “No congregation of Paul’s foundation nor any known 
to him was tolerably near his ideal” (p. 101). 
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sies, give evidence of theological differences within the church. In other 
words, when the church took on concrete form in history, its essential, ideal 
unity was endangered. 


Nevertheless, the church of the New Testament expressed a kind of 
unity in history although it was obviously a unity in diversity. There was 
a koinonia (Acts 2:42) underlying the outward differences. Apparently 
members moved freely from one local church to another; Phoebe was to be 
readily received by the church at Rome, or Ephesus, or whatever church was 
the recipient of Romans 16. Ministries appear to have been mutually ac- 
cepted by the church; for the apostles, prophets, and teachers of I Corin- 
thians 12:28 seem to have been officials for the universal church." There 
was apparently a unity beyond the local congregation, as the use of ekklesia 
for either the local or whole church indicates; representatives of more than 
one individual church participated in the Jerusalem council (Acts 15), and 
the benevolent offering for the saints at Jerusalem was a concern of several 
of Paul’s congregations. “The local community,” says Flew, “was a mi- 
crocosm of the whole church.”** Therefore, a kind of loose unity based 
upon the ideal of oneness in Christ actually existed in the life of the ancient 
church. Professor Burrows writes as follows: 

As our study of the church indicates, there is nothing in the New 
Testament, that would require a single, united ecclesiastical organization. 
Unity of spirit is essential, but the degree and kind of union and the de- 
gree and kind of diversity desirable are, like all other questions of organi- 
zation and method, matters to be determined only on the basis of effec- 
tiveness in promoting the purpose of the church. 


If this conclusion is correct, the New Testament concept of the church ac- 
tually calls for diversity within a flexible unity. This is why the New 
Testament offers no rigid theological creed, but presents merely confessions 
of faith (I Cor. 12:3; Phil. 2:11). This is why the New Testament pre- 
sents no mechanical idea of ordination and the ministry but ranges all the 
way from the charismatic leaders of I Corinthians 12:28 ff. to the elected 
officials of the Pastoral Epistles. This is why the New Testament demands 
no rigid doctrine of the meaning and mode of the sacraments, but moves all 
the way from the simple common meal of Acts 2:42 to the implied sacra- 


60. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, 125, probably goes a little too far when he 
says, “While among the churches there were no doubt differences of usage and custom, there was 
a fundamental unity in faith and sacraments as well as in ethical life.” 

61. Cf. Hans Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian Church, trans. B. L. Woolf (New 
York: Scribners, 1949), 142 ff. 

62. Flew, Jesus and His Church, p. 18. Published by Epworth Press, London, England. 

63. From AN OUTLINE OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY by Millar Burrows, Copyright, 1946, 
by W. L. Jenkins, The Westminster Press. Used by permission. Cf. Clarence Tucker Craig, 
“The Church of the New Testament,” Christendom, XIII (1948), 355 ff. 
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mentalism of I Corinthians 12:27 ff. The Old Testament presents a pat- 
tern for the tabernacle; the New Testament presents no blue print for the 
church. 


Indeed, the problem of the divided church begins at this very point: 
the attempt to confine the church to one pattern. According to the New 
Testament, the church is immanent, yet transcendent; it must take form in 
history, but its transcendence ever and again breaks its historical forms to 
shape new ones. The transcendence of the church also implies its essential 
unity—a unity which must gain some expression even in the diversity of 
the historically immanent church. How can this historic unity be achieved? 
The post-apostolic age attempted two methods: the way of the letter and the 
way of the spirit.“ The way of the letter attempted to find unity through 
the crystallization of ecclesiastical authority. The Elder of III John asserts 
his authority against Diotrephes, and the Pastoral Epistles list definite 
qualifications for the bishops and deacons in the church. A theological 
unity was sought in a move toward creedalism; Titus stresses the “sound 
doctrine” (2:1) and Jude urges contending “for the faith which was once 
for all delivered to the saints” (v. 3). This way of the letter had its logical 
outcome in the three-fold development of canon, creed, and episcopacy of 
the second century. Exclusive attention to such a method finally resulted 
in the construction of the rigid system of the Roman Catholic Church of 
the Middle Ages and its counterpart, the creedal, biblicist scholasticism of 
seventeenth century Protestantism. 


The way of the spirit is to be found in the Fourth Gospel. One of 
the great themes of this post-apostolic work is its emphasis on the idea that 
the death and departure of Christ is actually a benefit for the church. It 
is a benefit because the going of Christ makes possible the coming of the 
Spirit which will make the church one. The spiritual way to oneness is the 
way of love in response to Christ’s love. “A new commandment I give to 
you that you love one another; even as I have loved you, that you also love 
one another” (13:34.)°° The spiritual way to unity is the way of personal 
commitment to Christ; he is the shepherd who must be followed (ch. 10) ; 
he is the vine in which the branches must abide (ch. 15).°° The spiritual 
way is the way of unity through God’s activity. The “prayer of Jesus” ex- 
presses this idea clearly. “I do not pray for these only, but also for those 
who are to believe in me through their word, that they may all be one; even 


64. Cf. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 111 ff. for a fine 
summary of the church in the sub-apostolic age. 

65. Ibid., p. 126 ff. 

66. Ibid., p. 130. 

67. Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. K. Grobel (New York: 
Scribners, 1955) II, 91 ff. 
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as thou, Father art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us, so that 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent me” (17:20 f.). This prayer of 
the early church, composed when divisions were already appearing within 
the church as a result of the attempt to enforce unity exclusively by the way 
of the letter, is a prayer to God. He it is who is called upon to bring about 
the unity of his people, since human attempts are failing. God will bring 
about this unity by revealing the essential unity which Christians already 
have with Christ and hence with God. The expression of the unity in the 
world will be the further carrying out of God’s act of love in Christ—that 
the world might have faith in him, and thus, eternal life (cf. 3:16)." 


It is not the intention here to say that the way of the spirit is the ex- 
clusive way to unity. Actually both ways, that of the spirit and of the letter, 
held in mutual tension, compose the New Testament program for the unity 
of the church. The church must have form in the world; it requires organi- 
zation, leaders, orders of worship, statements of faith. Yet none of these 
forms can be absolutized; the Spirit ever and again breaks the forms, cre- 
ates new forms, and continually holds together in unity the people of God 
whose forms are diverse. It was the mutually corrective operation of these 
two principles which gave the church of the second century its high degree 
of unity; canon, creed and episcopacy were of necessity developing, but 
they had not yet been crystallized and absolutized. Hence, a churchman 
like Ignatius, who advocated the monarchical episcopate, could also say, 
“Where Jesus is, there is the Catholic Church.”’* This dual method points 
again to the two-fold nature of the church as transcendent and immanent. 
This paradoxical character of the church is further clarified by the New 
Testament idea of the relation of the church to the kingdom of God. Scholars 
are in the main agreed that the church and the kingdom are not identical.” 
Rather, the kingdom means the kingly rule of God which is eternal and 
completely realized in the eschaton when God is all in all. Thus in its 
transcendent aspect the church may be identified with the kingdom of God, 


68. Cf. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, p. 94: “The world will be able to 
receive the truth of the Incarnation only if this unity is manifested.” 

69. Knox, The Early Church and the Coming Great Church, p. 129, insists that the catholic 
movement of the second century “brought the church a larger measure of outward unity than 
it had had before or that it has had since.” However, Knox’s glorification of the second 
century is somewhat overdone. It is well to remember that our knowledge of the period is 
limited by the vigorous censorship of orthodoxy; but in spite of this, we know the second century 
to be the time of the beginning of major schism within the church. Cf. S. L. Greenslade, Schism 
in the Early Church (London: SCM, 1953). 

70. Ignatius, Epistle to the Smyrnaeans, VIII, 2. 

71. Cf. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 46 ff. Flew, Jesus 
and His Church, p. 23 ff. It must be acknowledged of course, that Matthew almost makes the 


identification. 
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for ideally and essentially God reigns over it; yet in its immanent sense, it 
still is subjected to the rule of men, for God is only partially its Lord. The 
prayer of Christians, however, is that the kingdom shall come, that God will 
finally act to make the church and His kingdom one. 


We have seen, therefore, that historical, contemporary, and biblical 
theology all agree in regard to one central aspect of the doctrine of the 
church: its essential unity. This unity is based on an idea of Christ; not 
doctrines about him, not a compendium of his teachings, but Christ as the 
personal revelation of God. Although he came in the flesh, he cannot be 
confined to creedal formulas. Indeed, no person can be known through 
some objective description; certainly God’s personal revelation of himself 
cannot be limited to human categories. We cannot wrap our little minds 
around God so as to possess him; he has revealed his love in the death of 
his Son so as to possess us. Paul begins to say, “Now that you have come 
to know God,” then suddenly catches himself, “or rather to be known by 
him” (Gal. 4:9). We know God as he makes himself known in Christ, and 
our way of perceiving this personal revelation is by personal commitment, 
or in New Testament terminology, faith. 


Man never receives this revelation in isolation; Christ is always medi- 
ated to him through the church, and his response in faith makes him a part 
of that community. The Christian is brought into fellowship with Christ 
and thereby with all those who call him Lord. Thus the church is created 
by God’s act in Christ and man’s response in faith. Like Christ, whose 
body the church metaphorically is, the church has a dual nature; it is divine 
and human, transcendent, yet immanent in history. In its transcendent 
aspect, the church is eternal, holy, one; it cannot be limited to any human 
categories. In its immanent aspect, the church is involved in the relativities 
of history; it must express the diversities of faithful response to Christ. 
The transcendence of the church implies its essential unity—a unity trans- 
cending all human forms. The immanence of the church implies the di- 
versity of the church—a diversity which cannot violate the church’s essen- 
tial unity or its continuity in history. The problem for those who seek 
some visible expression of the essential unity of the church is to find some 
form or forms which allow for the church’s diversity while still witnessing 
to its unity in Christ.” 


THE GREENWICH PLAN 


One attempt to give outward expression to the church’s essential unity 
is the Greenwich Plan, or more accurately, the Plan of Union for a United 


72. Cf. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, p. 205 ff. 
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Church. The basic presuppositions of this program of unity have been 
clearly stated: 

1. We are greed that the members of all our churches are Christians, 
equally accepted by Christ as members of His church. 

2. All our denominations are by intention, conviction and in fact 
equally Christian churches. 

3. All our denominations share equally in the sin of maintaining 
schismatic churches. 

4. Our way of thinking about the Christian faith has undergone 
profound changes in the past half-century. 

5. The doctrinal differences which formerly existed between the 
denominations are now embraced in the denominations themselves. 

6. Our denominations are now beginning to see that their differ- 
ences, such as they are, can be more hopefully reconciled within a united 
church than in sectarian isolation. 

7. The association of our denominations in national and community 
federations has led them into a mode of cooperation which is, in prin- 
ciple, organic. 


These presuppositions recognize the essential, transcendent unity of the 
church: all Christians are members of Christ’s church (1), schismatic de- 
nominations are sinful (3), the denominations are beginning to recognize 
their essential unity (2, 4, 7). These presuppositions also are aware that 
any visible, immanent expression of that unity will involve a unity in di- 
versity: doctrinal differences can exist with a united church (5, 6). More- 
over, the outward expression must remain flexible and continue develop- 
ing: differences may best be reconciled within the united church (7). Be- 
fore listing these seven points, Morrison, speaking about the plan’s basic 
approach of unity in diversity says, “This faith is ultimately derived from 
Christ the Head of the Church.”* Therefore, the Greenwich Plan rests on 
three basic theological principles: (1) the essential unity of the church; 
(2) the unity in diversity of the visible church; (3) the basis for the unity 
of the church in Christ.” Or, to employ the technical terminology of the 
above discussion, the church is both transcendent and immanent; it has its 
unity in Christ who is both divine and human. How adequately does the 
actual wording of the plan live up to these theologically and biblically 
valid presuppositions? 


73. Morrison, “Protestantism is Ready” op. cit., p. 4 ff. 

74. Ibid., p. 4. 

75. Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, p. 199: “Our present thesis is that the inmost 
structure of the united church can have no formal standards of loyalty save the authority inherent 
in the Lordship of Christ, and that the entire subject matter of the sectarian standards must be 
given place in the freedom of its fellowship.” 
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In regard to matters concerning the immanence of the church, the 
Greenwich Plan is generally on solid ground. The approach to the problem 
of unity is clearly that of unity in diversity. 

The fundamental problem which it seeks to solve is that of bringing 

into one body three types of churches which . . . are accustomed to operate 

under somewhat different forms of organization. . . . Previous plans for 

union have largely attempted to merge these polities by compromising 

or eliminating their differences. The distinctive characteristic of the 

present plan is that the essential features of these polities are preserved 

and maintained simultaneously within the one church (p. 5. 2:44 f.). 


Elsewhere Morrison explains the principle involved by saying, “It is not 
beyond reasonable expectation that, in the united church, provision may be 
made for what may be called a ‘mixed polity’ with respect to certain func- 
tions of the local church.” Thus, diversity is an essential characteristic 
of the united church, and here the plan is in agreement with historical, con- 
temporary, and biblical concepts of the church.” 


However, some slight lack of clarity in regard to this matter appears 
within the plan. For instance in Section VI, “Toward a More Perfect 
Union,” an admirable statement of the diversity of the church is made. 
Then (p. 14) we read, “We believe, however, that the fullest measure of 
organic union presupposes an ever-widening degree of common polity, 
common forms and materials of worship, and common ways of thought.” 
This seems to say that the purpose of unity in diversity is to bring about an 
eventual uniformity, even in theological matters. This would be a violation 
of the historical-biblical doctrine of the essential diversity of the immanent 
church. Practically it might lead to schism within the church and it would 
certainly close the door to unity with groups not participating in the Green- 
wich Plan or sharing the new-found uniformity. The plan is on much better 
theological ground when it speaks of going “beyond any of those traditions” 
to “develop new traditions of worship and polity” (p. 14. 11:38 f.). 


The idea of uniting denominations of different polities also witnesses 
to the essential diversity of the historical church. Horton, speaking about 
the three main theological ideas of the church (catholic, classic protestant, 
and congregational) says that, “Only an organization, or a series of co- 
operating organizations, which make room for the values in all three types”™ 
would be valid for the ecumenical church. Students of the Greenwich 
Plan, however, need to be aware that the three types mentioned in the plan 


76. Ibid., p. 184. 

77. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 95: “Above all, the church 
must be one. It is a unity in diversity, the union of unnumbered varieties, so that in it are con- 
served the highest personal values—life, freedom, peace, justice, brotherly love.” 


78. Horton, Christian Theology, p. 243. 
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(congregational, episcopal, presbyterian)" are not identical with these 
historical-theological divisions of Horton. The Presbyterian “churches” do 
represent a type of classical protestant church, but the Methodists do not 
adequately express the catholic idea of the church. Bishops of the Metho- 
dist denomination do not stand in apostolic succession; they do not his- 
torically even rest upon “valid” episcopal ordination. Hence the plan may 
appear to claim too much when it says that it involves “churches” of epis- 
copal polity. It is at least inaccurate when it states that the plan “embraces 
the three historic polities of Protestantism” (p. 6, 1. 6). 


If the plan is truly to express the biblical-historical idea of the church’s 
unity in diversity, it will also avoid limiting its participants to these three 
types of polity. Other forms are possible; new developments should be al- 
lowed and perhaps encouraged. The suggestion of the Disciples’ study 
group of October, 1955 is, therefore, well taken. They urge the addition 
of the following paragraph to the section on the “classification” of the 


local church (p. 8. 6:13): 


Variations and combinations of these three historic polities may be 
worked out by congregations in consultation with the presbytery, the 
bishop, and the conference. In such cases, the congregations involved 
may be classified as related to any, to all, or to none of the three other 


categories. 


Their suggestion of greater flexibility in the movement of ministers is simi- 
larly of value. There is likewise certain value in this group’s view that 
the “Covenant of Union” ought to provide for the individual members as 
well as the ecclesiastical bodies. However, this idea of a pledge of faith 
by individuals within the denominations must not be taken to imply a radi- 
cal individualism which would violate the corporate personality of the 
church. It would be just as dangerous to crystallize upon a rigid idea of 
human freedom as upon a particular type of polity. 


Actually, this Plan for a unity in diversity is at some points even less 
rigid than its authors suppose. The statement that the program of unity 
involves “bringing into one body three types of churches which already 
recognize one another’s ministries and sacraments” is incorrect. “Closed 
membership” Disciples do not recognize fully any baptism except immer- 
sion for adult believers. The plan is flexible enough to allow for even this 


sectarian position. Such flexibility ought to be maintained, so that the 


statement that “we look forward to the time when all letters of transfer will 
be freely received” (p. 9. 6:26-27) should be stricken, as the Disciples 


79. The suggestion of a study conference of Disciples of Christ, meeting in October, 1955 
(embodied in a letter to the conference on Church Union, February 7, 1956) that the term 


“presbyterian” ought to be changed to “presbyterial” seems valid. 
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study group suggests. However, their suggestion that all new members of 
the united church should be “received by baptism on the confession of faith 
in Jesus Christ” also partakes of the same desire to crystallize the require- 
ments for membership—a desire which if followed would tend to disrupt 
the principle of unity in diversity.” 

The Greenwich Plan similarly witnesses to the immanence of the 
church by its clear insistence that the Plan itself is not a final, authoritative 
constitution for the church. “We make no claim to finality or perfection in 
the concept of such a Church as is here set forth. We submit it in all hu- 
mility to the several Churches for their prayerful consideration, study, 
criticism, and suggestions” (p. 14. 11:56 ff.).** The provision for a study 
commission within the ongoing life of the united church is likewise com- 
mendable (p. 14. 11:41), as is the suggestion that “both official and in- 
formal groups will formulate [not crystallize] their opinions” about the 
Plan (p. 5. 3:18). “The true church,” writes Robinson, “is always the 
church courageously facing the future, refusing to be satisfied with the 
status quo, dynamic in her life and in her influence; and she dares to face 
the future so courageously because she is so deeply rooted in the past.”” 
Indeed, the unity of the church is not an end in itself, but a means of ac- 
complishing the purpose of God’s action in the past in Christ—the salva- 
tion of the world. We work and pray that we might be one, so that the 
world might believe (John 17:21). Therefore, the Greenwich Plan, with 
certain minor revisions, expresses the immanence of the church—a church 
which lives in history expressing itself in a diversity of relatively valuable 
forms and practices. 


In regard to the transcendence of the church, the Greenwich Plan 
seems somewhat less adequate. True enough, there is some recognition of 
the church’s essential unity. “We have long known that in essentials of 
faith we are already one” (p. 6. 3:37). Unfortunately, this statement 
mainly witnesses to a growing unity among the “churches” in regard to 
major doctrines; it does not really witness to the essential unity of the 
church—a unity which exists apart from our growing recognition of it. All 
members are a part of the church even if they do not know it, “for the 
body does not consist of one member but of many” (I Cor. 12:14). The 
plan more adequately witnesses to the divine, transcendent character of the 


church when it states, “The Universal Church is the fellowship which God 


80. For a discussion of the varied concepts of the membership of the church (a variety which 
the Greenwich Plan should seek to maintain) cf. Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, p. 168, ff. 

81. Cf. p. 5, 2:42 ff. 

82. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, p. 137. 
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creates by His Holy Spirit through those who experience His grace in Jesus 
Christ” (p. 8. 5:22 f. cf. p. 3,1. 44). 


The section on “The Divine Imperative” (p. 5. 3), by title, expresses 
the transcendence of the church; in its actual wording it sometimes seems 
to be ambiguous. Thus when the plan speaks of the “initiative and guid- 
ance of God” (p. 5. 3:32), we are reminded of the biblical belief that ulti- 
mately it is God who is making us one. Similar is the statement that 
“through our common faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior we are made 
one body in him” (p. 6. 3:44 f.). However, when the plan reads, “Today, 
Christians confront a world situation which demands that the churches shall 
make common cause” (p. 6. 3:50 f.), we become conscious of a stress 
upon a human, temporal imperative. It is quite possible that the present 
world situation may emphasize the relevance of the divine imperative, but 
to confuse the human and the divine is a sort of idolatry, as well as ex- 
tremely poor theologizing. 


In spite of the occasional statements about “the continuing guidance of 
the Holy Spirit” (p. 14. 11:54 f.), one gets the feeling that the divine 
activity in this program of unity is a bit underemphasized. An example 
of this is the use of the “prayer of Jesus” (p. 7. 4:46 ff.). Not only is it 
a serious exegetical question as to whether this prayer actually came from 
the lips of Jesus, it is even more a question as to the use of the prayer in 
this context. The prayer, whether spoken by the historical Jesus or by his 
spirit through the mouth of the church, is addressed to God; he it is who is 
called upon to unite the church. The notion that this text primarily calls 
upon men to engage busily in little schemes for uniting eight or nine de- 
nominations is a gross usurping of the divine prerogative. Johnston is 
correct when he says, “Church unity is not man-made by concordat or ef- 
fort, but created of necessity by the Spirit that is in Christ.”** Of course, 
this needed emphasis on the activity of God in any program of unity should 
not be taken as an extreme “neo-orthodox” idea that man can do nothing. 
To do nothing about the unity of the church, is in effect, to do something— 
probably something highly detrimental. The intention here, is simply to 
suggest that all our activity should attempt to order itself to conform to 
the divine activity. We must work out our own plan of unity, for it is God 
who is working in us. 


Further evidence for a lack of clarity in regard to the transcendence 
of the church is the use of certain terms for the church within the plan. For 
example, the word “Church” (capitalized) is used in the document for de- 
nominations (cf. pp. 5, 7, 14. 3:31; 5:11 f.; 11:59). It can also be em- 


83. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 100. 
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ployed for the Universal Church (p. 8. 5:22), the ecumenical Church (p. 8. 
5:24), or the local Church (p. 8. 5:24 ff.). In the biblical sense of the 
word, the term “church” can rightly be used only for the local or the uni- 
versal (or ecumenical) church; it is a serious question whether denomina- 
tions can rightfully be called “churches.”** Perhaps the plan could place 
this usage in quotation marks or at least delete the capital letter. 


More serious is the tendency in the plan to equate “The United Church 
of Christ” which it proposes with the universal church (cf. p. 8. 5:22 ff.). 
The statement that the United Church of Christ is “catholic and inclusive in 
purpose and form” is an exaggeration; the purpose of the plan is to unite 
nine denominations, and its form is likewise limited. Even a church which 
embodies 16 million Protestant Americans is not identical with the universal 
church. To equate the product of the Greenwich Plan with the universal 
church is a serious violation of the principle of the transcendent church; an 
institution which participates in the relativities of history and has as its 
constituency only a fraction of Christendom is not the universal church. The 
Disciple suggestion that capital “T” ought to be removed from the title 
“The United Church” might improve this anomaly a little. It is possible, of 
course, that the Greenwich Plan may contribute to the formation of an 
organization which will give some relatively valid expression of the trans- 
cendent unity of the church; and it is likely that “churches” which are ex- 
cluded from the United Church will be so by their own volition—a volition 
prompted by a failure to acknowledge the transcendence of the church due 
to some attempt to absolutize certain of its immanent aspects. Nevertheless, 
the production of the plan will be at best a visible expression in history of 
the transcendent, universal church. 


Many biblical theologians will be perplexed by the plan’s use of the 
term “kingdom.” Although scholarship has reached no universally accepted 
consensus about this complex biblical idea, it is generally agreed that two 
common usages are incorrect: the idea that the kingdom of God is identical 
with the church, and the notion that the kingdom is a utopian society on 
earth.“° The Greenwich Plan seems to have no clear-cut doctrine of the 
kingdom, and this is as it should be. However, its statements sometimes 
sound as if it adheres to either one or the other of the incorrect usages. 
When it says that we are one in our belief “in the Holy Catholic Church, 
through which God’s eternal purpose of salvation is proclaimed and his 
Kingdom comes on earth” (p. 7. 4:38 f.), we might conclude that the 
church is an instrument for the bringing in of a Christian social order—the 
kingdom of God. Of course, the authors may have intended to indicate 


84. Cf. Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, p. 48 ff. 
85. Cf. Flew, Jesus and His Church, p. 23 ff. 
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that the church in proclaiming God’s salvation is his means of establishing 
his eschatological reign. Although this is more nearly a biblical concept, 
some still might object that the sovereign God is made much too dependent 
upon the action of the historical church. More objectionable is the state- 
ment (p. 12. 9:34) that a function of the Conference is “to promote the 
edification of the church and the extension of the kingdom of God.” Here 
it is difficult to avoid the impression that the church is identified with the 
kingdom. As we have seen, only in its transcendent, eternal aspect can the 
church in any sense be equated with the kingdom. We may extend the im- 
manent church; only God can add to his kingdom. Similarly objectionable 
is the assertion that a function of the General Council is the “promotion of 
the common interests of the Church and the kingdom of God” (p. 12. 
9:52).°° Perhaps the authors did not intend to identify the church and the 
kingdom, but the notion that we can promote the kingdom is without sound 
biblical or theological basis. Whatever the kingdom is, it is certainly not 
an American business corporation. This seeming confusion about the 
kingdom and its possible identification with the historical church or the 
social order is evidence of the failure to acknowledge adequately the trans- 
cendent aspect of the church. Unfortunately, the identification of church 
and kingdom does not raise the church up to its true transcendence; it 
brings the kingdom down to the church’s immanence. 


In spite of these weaknesses, the Greenwich Plan has features which 
truly emphasize the church’s essential transcendence. Important among 
these is the stress on the historical continuity of the church. “We are one 
in the common faith of the Christian Church and in our desire to share as 
a common heritage the various historic and treasured expressions of that 
faith” (p. 7. 5:30 ff.). The provisions for the Episcopate (p. 9. 7) make 
the same emphasis. The bishop, who does not participate in a rigid apos- 
tolic succession, does symbolize an authority which goes beyond the local 
church—an authority which has the sanction of both tradition and Scrip- 
ture.’ Critics who insist that such an office is without biblical basis need 
to be reminded that in the post-apostolic church at least three types of minis- 
ter were named: deacon (I Tim. 3:8 ff.), presbyter (I Tim. 5:17 ff.), and 
bishop (I Tim. 3:1 ff.). Advocates of the episcopate, however, should not 
reach conclusions too quickly, since there is some indication that in func- 
tion the elder and the bishop were the same (cf. Titus 1:5 ff.; Phil. 1:1). 
Nevertheless, the existence of a separate order for the bishop as evidenced 


86. Why is there a capital for “Church” and none for “kingdom”? 

87. Cf. Knox, The Early Church and the Coming Great Church, p. 142 ff. However, Knox 
goes too far when he says, “I cannot conceive of the union of Christendom except on the ground of 
a polity which . . . involves the full acceptance of the historic episcopate” (p. 142). 
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by I Clement (c. A. D. 95) is proof of its early origin. It is also highly 
likely that the “elder” of II and III John exercised more than a mere local 
authority. William Robinson, a Disciple, says, “Protestantism does need 
to recover the sense of the apostolicity of the church and of the reality of 
the apostolic authority in the primitive church.”” It is possible that the 
plan’s provision for the episcopate may help to alleviate this need. 


The Greenwich Plan, of course, must take safeguards against the pos- 
sibility that this symbol of the church’s transcendence might be crystallized 
into a rigid, immanent pattern. The bishop is merely “an ordained minis- 
ter” with a function beyond the local church; he does not represent a higher 
order of the clergy. The bishop is consecrated to his office rather than 
receiving a special ordination. His consecration should not, therefore, be 
“for life” except in the sense that any minister is ordained for life. It 
perhaps should be made clear in the plan, that his consecration “by the im- 
position of hands of at least one other bishop” (p. 10. 7:37 f.) does not 
imply apostolic succession, but witnesses to the historic continuity of the 
church by a loosely conceived idea of “episcopal” consecration. This con- 
tinuity indicates that although the church participates in the relativities of 
history, it has an ongoing life which transcends its own historic forms and 
norms. To insist that the church cannot have bishops would be to crystal- 
lize negatively the church’s ministry. Actually the ministry should be left 
flexible; in the early days the Spirit selected a variety of ministers (cf. I 
Cor. 12:4 ff.; 12:28 ff.; Rom. 12:6 ff.), and perhaps the need of to- 


morrow’s church will be for new servants to perform new functions. 


Another commendable feature of the plan is its idea of a unity of the 
church beyond the local congregation. Provision for Presbytery, Confer- 
ence, and General Council gives expression to this valid theological and 
biblical concept. The Disciple suggestion (page 20, above) of a sub- 
stitute paragraph for the section entitled, “Union in the local community” 
(p. 8. 5:45-62) is, therefore, of much merit: “In the United Church of 
Christ local churches seek to manifest the wholeness of Christ in every 
particular community. They are, therefore, committed to one another, shar- 
ing their gifts, their planning, and their concern.” Similarly the idea of 
ordination “to the ministry of the Church Universal” (p. 9. 6:45 f.) validly 
witnesses to the larger unity. The Disciple suggestion that the bishop 
normally participates and ordinarily presides (page 21, above) avoids 
a mechanical doctrine of apostolic succession or episcopal ordination while 


88. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, p. 184. 
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still acknowledging the church’s essential continuity.*® Indeed, some over- 
ging y ’ 


emphasis on the freedom of the local church (pp. 8 ff. 5:25 f.; 6:16 f.) 
seems to distract from this essential continuity and unity of the church.” 


Therefore, the Greenwich Plan, although not always clear in its under- 
standing of the transcendence of the church, does not leave this essential 
aspect of the church without witness; it does stress the historical continuity 
and ecumenical unity of the church. The greatest weakness of the plan ap- 
pears to be its failure to articulate clearly the theological basis for the 
unity of the transcendent-immanent church: God’s personal revelation of 
his love in Jesus Christ. It is true that the plan does mention that, “Through 
our common faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior we are made one body 
in Him” (p. 6. 3:44). Such statements, however, are not given their neces- 
sary predominance in the plan. There is lacking the clarity and force of 
Amsterdam’s declaration: “We have been drawn together to discover that, 
notwithstanding our divisions, we are one in Jesus Christ.” 


The most glaring example of this weakness is to be found in the section 
entitled The Common Faith (p. 7. 4). Nowhere does this theological state- 
ment of belief mention the truly biblical idea of faith—faith as personal 
commitment to God’s dynamic revelation in Christ. Instead the section be- 
gins with a stress on our common historical tradition and then proceeds to 
a statement of “faith” which is thoroughly creedal in form. The only men- 
tion of Christ consists of doctrinal statements about him: he is God’s only 
Son and our Savior. Thus the New Testament idea of faith is replaced by 
the scholastic concept of intellectual assent to doctrines. It may be that 
some such expression of common belief is of liturgical value, but if the 
use of the “creed” in worship is its purpose, then this should be clearly 
stated in the plan. One thing, however, is theologically indubitable: this 
sort of statement of belief is not and cannot be the common faith upon which 
the united church is built; such creeds have always been a cause of division 
within the church. Hence the Disciple suggestion (page 19, above) that 
the title of the section be changed to “A Testimony to Our Unity” would 
make for improvement. Morrison more adequately senses the trend in con- 
temporary theology when he writes, “The realm hitherto monopolized by 
creeds is coming under the authority of Christ, and the subject matter of the 


89. Some will undoubtedly insist that the plan holds too high a concept of the clergy. How- 
ever, the Disciple insistence on the importance of lay representation in contrast to the ministry, 
indicates that the congregational type churches in feeling and practice have largely abandoned the 
idea that the minister is just another layman with special function. 

90. The use of the term “sacraments,” although objectionable to some, also witnesses to the 
importance of tradition and thus of historic continuity. 

91. The Universal Church in God’s Design (New York: Harper and Brothers, n.d.), The 
Amsterdam Assembly Series, 1, 204. Used by permission of World Council of Churches. 
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creeds, stripped of their authority, are finding their true place in the free- 
dom of the Christian fellowship.” 


Actually the plan does need a clear statement of the “non-doctrinal,” 
dynamic idea of Christ which we have found emphasized in biblical and 
contemporary theology. Christ is the living Lord of the church and the 
only adequate authority for plans of union. The apostles hold their author- 
ity only as they witness to him; the New Testament gains its authority as 
it faithfully preserves the experience of those who called him Christ and 
Lord; the tradition of the church derives its authority from its continuous 
proclamation of the Word which is Christ. Albert Outler presents these 
ideas with vigor and clarity :** 


The Christian tradition is Jesus Christ: witnessed and proclaimed by 
the power of the Holy Spirit; confessed as Lord and Savior to the glory 
of God the Father; heard and obeyed as the Word of God; the Head of 
the Church, in which faithful men are truly members one of another. The 
authority of the New Testament derives from its definitive witness to this 
tradition of the Word of God, and its power to transmit this Word to men 
in undiminished power and relevance. The authority of Christian preach- 
ing depends upon its faithfulness in representing this tradition in all its 
fullness and truth. 


Christ is the source of the unity of the church; He brings it into a unity 
more intimate and comprehensive than ecumenical planners have conceived, 
for it is his body, a corporate personality. 


If this theological analysis has any validity, the Greenwich Plan pre- 
sents a very hopeful program for the unity of the church. Theologically, 
the strength of the plan rests with its recognition and attempted expression 
of the essential unity of the church. The plan is also strong in its conviction 
that any historical expression of that unity will involve a diversity. Al- 
though the church is immanent, no one historical form or pattern of the 
church can be adequate. There are, as we have seen, some points where 
this principle of an immanence that does not violate transcendence needs 
clarification. The plan is weaker in its understanding of the transcendent 
character of the church—its essential unity and divine character always 
held in tension with its diversity and humanity. There is within the plan, 
however, much valid emphasis on the historical continuity and unity beyond 
the local church. Most needed is a clear statement and adequate emphasis 
on the theological basis for unity in God’s revelation in Christ. 


The theological analysis given here is at best a modest beginning. It 
is hoped that more capable hands will join in the undertaking. Many of 


92. Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, p. 194. 
93. Albert C. Outler, “The Church Unity We Have,” The Christian Century (June 13, 1956) 
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the theological implications of the plan have been left untouched, and those 
considered here have been handled only briefly, and perhaps, superficially. 
However, one conclusion seems unavoidable: The Greenwich Plan, like 
any other proposal for the unity of the church, rests on theological pre- 
suppositions and contains theological concepts. This is not only inevitable; 
it is desirable. A plan for the unity of the church should be based upon 
sound theological concepts, and ultimately upon a theology of the unity 
of the church. Such a theology will not be the divisive, creedal, dogmatic 
theology of medieval and Protestant scholasticism. It will be the unifying, 
dynamic theology of commitment to the living Christ. This theology can 
never be absolutely and finally expressed either doctrinally or ecclesias- 
tically. It will be an expression of the living faith of those who confess 
that “Jesus Christ is Lord,” and who recognize that they make this con- 
fession only by the Spirit which has made them one. 
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The Ministry and the Sacraments 


A Survey of Contemporary Theology 
By Kenneth Cauthen 


THIS PAPER 
attempts to deal with present-day theological thinking about the ministry 
and the sacraments. Some of the sharpest disagreements about the nature 
of the church are centered just here. Obviously, a paper of limited scope 
cannot take into account the richness and diversity of thought in the con- 
temporary scene concerning these matters. A representative sampling of 
the current major positions will be taken to show their underlying pre- 
suppositions and their mutual relationships. The emphasis will be on 
Protestant views. 

The various views of the nature of the church can conveniently, al- 
though not adequately, be considered in relation to their orientation to the 
objective and subjective poles of emphasis. The objective views begin with 
the givenness of the church and its ministry and sacraments; they emphasize 
the priority of God’s action and established relationships and institutions. 
The subjective views begin with the continued free rule of the Spirit and 
emphasize the necessity of man’s free and personal response to God’s action. 
While all views recognize in some way the necessity and importance of 
both factors, they may be distinguished from one another by the ways in 
which priority is given to one or the other and by the ways in which these 
poles of emphasis are related to each other. The objective views center 
around the “organic” conception of the structure of the church,’ which 
majors on the fact that the individual is primarily a member of a social 
body and that he is born into a structure of given relationships which is 
prior to him and from which he receives and in which he finds his true 
fulfillment. The subjective views center around what Dillistone calls the 
“covenantal” conception of the structure of the church, which stresses the 
personal response and voluntary commitments which the individual makes 
with other individuals and to God by which persons are bound together in 
a common purpose and faith. Within the terms of these fundamental 
orientations we may consider some of the specific views now current in 
regard to the ministry and the sacraments. 


THE MINISTRY 


Nearly all groups recognize the necessity of some sort of specialized 
ministry, set aside for preaching the Word, administering the sacraments, 


1. F. W. Dillistone, The Structure of the Divine Society (London: Lutterworth Press, 1951). 
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and ministering to the faithful. Even the Quakers claim to reproduce the 
ministry of the prophets and apostles. Yet within this fundamental unity 
there is a wide divergency in interpretations which are given to the nature 
and form of the ministry. Closely connected with the objective-subjective 
scheme mentioned above, T. W. Manson points out two main lines of 
thought about the church and its ministry.* On the one hand, the ministry 
is defined in terms of a hierarchy with strictly graded duties and carefully 
differentiated powers—all determined from above. On the other hand, 
the ministry is defined in terms of particular duties performed in obedience 
to the call of God and by the appointment of a particular congregation. The 
former conception of the ministry emphasizes orders and ordination; the 
latter emphasizes “calling.” 

Strict Anglo-Catholics represent the organic or hierarchical view of 
the church and its ministry. The church is a divine society, the visible body 
of Christ on earth, which has existed in direct historical continuity from 
the days of the apostles through the medium of the historic episcopate. The 
Anglo-Catholic view of the ministry has recently been stated with great 
erudition in The Apostolic Ministry, edited by K. E. Kirk. The writers be- 
lieve that this book is the definitive statement of the matter on biblical, his- 
torical, and theological grounds. The thesis of the book as stated by 
Gregory Dix, reproduces the claim of Bishop Gore that Jesus Christ con- 
stituted in the church an “authoritative ministry in the persons of His 
Apostles, which was intended to be permanent and which did in fact propa- 
gate itself in various grades, so that the three-fold ministry of church history 
is in fact, by succession, the only representative of the original apostolate, 
and all who desire to adhere to ‘the Body of Christ’ must adhere to this 
(episcopal) ministry.”* Kirk maintains that the only confidence the church 
has is based on the claim that the ministry “derives from the Lord Himself 
in the days of His flesh.”* Dix, relying mainly on I Clement 44 and the 
Apostolic Traditions of Hippolytus, attempts to reconstruct the emergence 
of the episcopate, by which authority was transferred from the apostles to 
men chosen by them, who in turn transferred it to their successors and so 
on. In time the power of ordination came to reside in the bishop and has 
so continued to this day in unbroken succession. For this group, apostolic 
succession is absolutely essential to the visible church, and they insist that 
those bodies which do not possess it are outside the visible church. 

The best way to criticize this position is to look to other Anglicans, 
since the publication of The Apostolic Ministry brought forth a considerable 
protest from within the Anglican communion itself. T. W. Manson, for ex- 


2. T. W. Manson, The Church’s Ministry (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1948), p. 181. 

3. Charles Gore, The Church and the Ministry, rev. by C. H. Turner (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1919). 

4. K. E. Kirke, ed., The Apostolic Ministry (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1946. Imported 
by Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York), p. 52. Cf. Nelson, op. cit., p. 153. 
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ample, in The Church’s Ministry insists that the conclusions set forth by 
Kirk and his colleagues were a “bit premature,” and on biblical grounds 
he sets forth a counter-thesis. Manson maintains that the church, which is 
now the body of Christ as his physical body was in the days of his earthly 
ministry, is the continuation of the Messianic ministry begun by Christ. 
Therefore, there is but one essential ministry—that begun by Christ and 
now continued by his body, the church, in which he is fully present. The 
pattern for this ministry is found in the example and teachings of Jesus and 
by the presence of the Spirit of Christ in the church. 


As far as the apostolate is concerned, Manson maintains that it is not 
different in kind from other ministries. The men Jesus sent out were 
sheluchim in the Jewish sense of the word, and their apostleship is in no 
sense transferable. All ministers are called by Christ through his con- 
tinued presence in the church through the Holy Spirit. No new office with 
transferable authority was established by Christ. Thus, “the Church as the 
Body of Christ is apostolic in the sense that the Apostolic Ministry inaugur- 
ated by the Lord in the days of His flesh is continued by Him through Her 
in the new period of world history inaugurated by the Resurrection.”* The 
only test is this: where there is an apostolic ministry there will be found the 
signs of the apostles—works of power and evidences of changed lives and 
new communities living in the spirit and power of Christ. There are thus 
no rigid and essential forms of church government or organization. 

An equally devastating criticism on theological grounds comes from 
Stephen Neill, also an Anglican, who remarks, “Those of us who reject the 
doctrine of the Church and ministry set forth in The Apostolic Ministry 
reject it, not on grounds of minute differences on points of archaeological 
interpretation, but because we cannot recognize as Christian the doctrine of 
God, which seems to underlie this imposing theological edifice.”” He im- 
plies that the Anglo-Catholics obscure the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone and seem to limit the operation of the Holy Spirit to rigid forms and 
traditions. 

C. T. Craig,” and R. Newton Flew,* and others argue persuasively that 
the New Testament offers no grounds for the claims of the Anglo-Catholics. 
Besides the criticisms already mentioned, it should be noted that this view 
seems to allow hardly any place for the doctrine of the priesthood of be- 
lievers and for the free gifts of the Spirit. 

Reformed and Lutheran groups also recognize the objective and given 
nature of the ministry and the importance of tradition. They also insist on 


5. Manson, op cit., p. 54. 

6. S. C. Neill, ed., The Ministry of the Church (London: The Canterbury Press, 1947) p. 28. 
Cf. Nelson, op. cit., p. 155. 

7. C. T. Craig, The One Church (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1951), pp. 66-74. 

8. R. Newton Flew, Jesus and His Church (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1950), pp. 
260-262. 
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apostolicity, but in a quite different way from the Anglo-Catholics. As 
a Lutheran, Gustaf Aulen speaks of the ministry as the servant of the Word 
and the sacraments; as such, it is one of the constitutive elements of the 


church. 


The Ministry has its foundation in the mandate of Christ and is a 
necessary instrument for the edification of the Church through the Gos- 
pel and the Sacraments.® 


As Jesus sent out the Apostles, so new messengers must be sent out 
to succeed them. Then, from the biblical point of view, the most im- 
portant thing as regards the legitimacy of the Ministry is undoubtedly 
that the message is really the apostolic message, that the Gospel is 
preached just as it is and not in false reinterpretations, and further that 
the Sacraments are administered according to Christ’s will, and as in- 
stituted by Him.’° 


Daniel Jenkins, speaking from the Reformed tradition, takes essen- 
tially the same view, pointing out that the catholic church exists wherever 
Jesus Christ is. We know Christ by the testimony of the apostles recorded 
in the holy scriptures and interpreted through the Holy Spirit. That minis- 
try is apostolic which accepts and continues this testimony. The ministry 
belongs not to the essence of the church but to its fullness and exists as the 
servant of the Word and the sacraments, enabling all members of the body 
of Christ to hear the Word of God. As such it is a self-conscious, deliberate, 
professional ministry, but is purely functional, deriving its authority and 
apostolicity by the legitimacy of its message and not by virtue of the office 
itself. Tradition is important in that there is a need for interpretation, but 
it must never take precedence over the living Word. 

What we have here in this middle position is an effort, on the one 
hand, to keep in balance the givenness of the ministry and the importance 
of tradition and historical continuity on the one hand and, on the other 
hand, to preserve the Reformation emphasis on the priesthood of believers 
without falsely objectifying the ministry in a particular institutional office 
and limiting the operation of the Spirit to certain prescribed institutional 
channels. 

We come now to those views which start from the covenantal concep- 
tion of the church. Here there is little or no concern with the church as a 
supernatural, grace-filled organic community moving through history. In- 
stead, the emphasis is on the congregation of believers, who, having been 
justified by their faith in God in Christ through the calling of the Holy 
Spirit, constitute a priesthood of believers themselves, each and all. The 
ministry is a gift of the Holy Spirit through the “calling,” and not an of- 


9. The Universal Church in God’s Design (New York: World Council of Churches, 1948), 
p. 23. 
10. Ibid., p. 28. 
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fice. Its purpose is to serve the congregation through the preaching of the 
gospel, the administration of the sacraments, and the service of the congre- 
gation. No difference, apart from the “calling,” is recognized between 
the clergy and the laity. An appeal is made to Paul, who recognizes no 
inherent differences of office but only different gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
H. Wheeler Robinson remarks, “In the wide sense of the New Testament, 
all Christians are called upon to minister, according to their ‘gift’; whatever 
they are able to do for the service of the community and of the world they 
are called to do. . . . There is nothing which a ‘minister’ in the professional 
sense is called upon to do . . . which a layman as such is debarred from 
doing.”"* Thus, he contends, “the Baptist feels amply justified in refusing 
to make any distinction between ‘clergy’ and ‘laity’ which implies a dif- 
ference of status and privilege and not simply a function and service.”™” 
This view takes with utmost seriousness the Reformation conception of the 
priesthood of all believers. Karl Heim remarks that Protestantism is the 
only religion in history which has made priests unnecessary.** 

The “call” to the individual is acknowledged and given external 
authority through ordination by the congregation or, increasingly, by larger 
units such as the association or conference. Ordination confers the minis- 
terial functions which no individual can properly take upon himself and is 
simply an acknowledgment by the congregation that his “call” is recognized 
and authorized. But, as Heim declares, “It is no longer possible to think 
that religious authority can be transferred by anointing or by any other 
ceremony.”"** The immediate call from Christ through the Holy Spirit is 
viewed as an authentic commission. There is no concern for any kind of 
objective, institutional continuity. The concept of apostolic succession is 
foreign to the thought of these groups, except in the sense of continuation 
of the truth of the apostolic message or the performance of apostolic func- 
tions. In short, this position, as stated by Robinson, “is an emphasis on the 
inner, spiritual, and intrinsic nature of Christian ministry, its particular 
forms being accidental and occasional, evolved to meet particular needs as 
they were felt, such as the ministry of the seven at Jerusalem.” 

While this position seems to take most seriously the implications of the 
Reformation and biblical heritage, in its unguarded form it stands in danger 
of an extreme subjectivism which neglects the richness, stability, and wis- 
dom to be gained from a more positive concern with tradition and institu- 
tional continuity. It tends to ignore the organic nature of the universal 


11. H. Wheeler Robinson, The Life and Faith of the Baptists (London: The Carey Kingsgate 
Press, 1946), p. 104. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Karl Heim, Spirit and Truth (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House), p. 151. 
Cf. Nelson, op. cit., p. 145. 

14. Heim, op. cit., p. 176. Cf. Nelson, op. cit., p. 146. 

15. Robinson, op. cit., p. 102. 
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church as the body of Christ and to fall into a sterile individualism and 
separatism. 

In conclusion, it should be noticed, as Leonard Hodgson points out, 
that the basic cleavage does not lie between those who differ as to the nature 
of the continuity of the visible church, rather, it lies between those who in- 
sist that there must be some sort of earthly continuity and those who do not.*® 
This fundamental division is deeply rooted in two basically different ways 
of conceiving the church, and one wonders if it will ever be fully overcome. 
There are indications, however, that the breaches in many places are being 
narrowed. Canon T. O. Wedel, an Episcopalian, has admitted that for the 
sake of the ecumenical church Anglicans must give up the rigid insistence 
on apostolic succession in the Anglo-Catholic sense.’ The majority of 
Anglicans do not accept the findings in The Apostolic Ministry. Some 
Presbyterians are now speaking of the “corporate episcopate” through the 
presbyteries which confer ministerial standing.’* Some British Congrega- 
tionalists have proposed the development of explicit congregational forms 
of episcopacy.” Dillistone suggests that the organic and covenantal con- 
ceptions of the structure of the divine society may be reconciled, on the one 
hand, by a living organic society which is flexible enough to incorporate 
within itself vigorous covenanted fellowships and, on the other hand, by 
covenanted federations which are diversified enough to include within 
themselves growing organic societies.*” These are but some of the indica- 
tions of the internal reformation which is going on in regard to the concep- 
tion of the ministry by which diverse groups are trying to incorporate in 
their own traditions values which they find in other traditions and which 
they are now lacking. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


Baptism and the Lord’s supper are among the most precious realities 
of the Christian life and are primal elements in the life and faith of the 
church. Emil Brunner observes that “through these two rites the individual 
is joined to the real and concrete congregation of the faithful in such a way 
as could not happen—at least not so unmistakably—through the mere word 
of preaching.” Through the faithful observance of and participation in 
these two rites the fundamental realities of the Christian life are vividly 
portrayed and experienced so that they are truly means of grace and, as 
such, cherished by the church. Yet there is probably no area in which the 


16. Quoted in Nelson, op. cit., p. 157. 

17. T. O. Wedel, The Coming Great Church (New York: Macmillan Co., 1945), p. 155. 

18. Mentioned in Daniel Day Williams, What Present-Day Theologians are Thinking (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), p. 144. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Dillistone, op. cit., pp. 245-246. 

21. From The Misunderstanding of the Church by Emil Brunner. Copyright, 1953, by W. L. 
Jenkins, The Westminster Press, pp. 67-68. Used by permission. 
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body of Christ is more divided than in regard to the interpretation of the 
sacraments. The nearest that the Faith and Order report in The Ministry 
and the Sacraments could come to an acceptable definition which would 
satisfy all parties was that “an unfailing characteristic of all Sacraments 
is an external action dealing with material things to which a spiritual sig- 
nificance is attached by Divine institution.”” 


A great deal of the difficulty and diversity of interpretation centers 
around the exegesis of the New Testament, which itself embodies a diversity 
of belief and practice. Concentration on the New Testament origin and 
meaning of the sacraments is one of the primary characteristics of con- 
temporary thought about them. 


The Validity of the Sacraments 


One aspect of the controversy centers around the concept of validity, 
that is, on what the operation of the sacraments depends. Anglo-Catholics 
insist that the only really valid sacraments are those administered according 
to their understanding of church order, which includes the condition that 
the celebrant be ordained by a bishop in the apostolic succession. Accord- 
ing to this view the sacraments, so administered, are of the esse to the church, 
being the locus of its visibility. Hesitating to declare all other administra- 
tion of the sacraments absolutely invalid, they concede that at best it is 
irregular; such an attitude is more charitable than consistent. 


In their conception of order Calvinists and, especially, Lutherans have 
emphasized the importance of the Word over the sacraments; but they are 
quite clear as to the necessity and importance of the sacraments. They also 
stress the importance of certain traditional forms but are not willing to 
define validity simply in terms of particular institutional guarantees. 
D. McKenzie of the Reformed tradition makes a distinction between “effi- 
cient validity,” which depends on faith, love, and godly devotion on the part 
of those who take part, and “institutional validity,” which depends on the 
use of the proper given forms which can be traced back to Jesus.** Jenkins, 
also of the Reformed tradition, maintains that the presence of Jesus Christ 
defines the essence of the church, but the possession of liturgical form is 
made a secondary mark of the church.“ Lutheran and Reformed theo- 
logians have usually defined the church in terms of the right preaching of 
the gospel and the right administration of the sacraments, the sacraments 
being seen as one form of the proclamation of the gospel. Brunner has 
pointed out, however, that this emphasis on the external act of right admin- 
istration of the sacraments has often been interpreted in such terms that the 


22. Roderic Dunkerley (ed.), The Ministry and The Sacraments (New York: The Macmillan 


Co., 1937), p. 23. Cf. Nelson, op. cit., p. 121. 
23. Dunkerley, op. cit., p. 206. Cf. Nelson, op. cit., p. 124. 
24. Daniel Jenkins, The Nature of Catholicity (London: Faber and Faber, 1943), p. 96. 
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sacraments are made into something objective, impersonal, and institutional 
which can be handled and manipulated at will. This false objectification, 
Brunner points out, is contrary to the biblical concept of the sacraments which 
stresses the direct, personal fellowship between persons and a dynamic 
divine-human encounter as the essential elements. Rather than speaking of 
right administration, he suggests that we should speak of the faithful ob- 
servance of the two visible manifestations of the Word.** Brunner, how- 
ever, insists that the sacraments hre more than mere symbols. They are 
the Word in action, having real effects.” 


Likewise, Aulen, a Lutheran, wants to keep an objective view of the 
sacraments, but he denies that any particular institutional guarantee is 
necessary for their validity. After defining the sacraments as “the self- 
impartation of divine love in the form of action,” he insists that we must 
avoid a “realistic” extreme, by which grace is made mechanical and ma- 
terialistic, as when the sacraments are viewed as working ex opere operato, 
and a “symbolic” extreme, by which the emphasis is put on human activity 
as such, so that the sacraments lose their character as divine gifts and acts 
of grace. The sacraments are symbolic, but he insists that this does not 
deny the real and effective presence of the divine will.” J. S. Whale in- 
sists that Protestantism has never denied the objective efficacy of the sacra- 
ments and maintains that they convey the realities of divine action and 
grace themselves.” 


Coming nearer the subjective pole, the distinction between valid sacra- 
ments and effectual sacraments is dissolved and disappears altogether. 
Flew, speaking as a Methodist, says, “The only ‘valid’ Eucharist is one 
where the promised blessing is given and received, where the Risen Lord 
grants and renews that personal communion with Himself to the believing 
soul for which the soul was made. In this sense the word ‘valid’ really 
means ‘effectual.’ ”*° 


H. Wheeler Robinson, a Baptist, concentrates on the confessional value 
of the external symbols and refers to them as “acted parables.” Baptism 
by immersion, symbolizing the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ, and 
the broken bread and the poured-out wine of the Lord’s supper both pro- 
claim the cardinal verities of the evangelical faith and testify to the histori- 
cal foundation of Christianity. While the symbols used are genuine sym- 


25. Emil Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter (Philadelphia: The Westminister Press, 
1943), pp. 169-202. 

26. Brunner, The Misunderstanding of the Church, pp. 64-73. 

27. Gustaf Aulen, The Faith of the Christian Church (Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 
1948), p. 390. Used by permission. 

28. Ibid., pp. 377-378. 

29. J. S. Whale, Christian Doctrine (Cambridge: University Press, 1950), pp. 155ff. 

30. Dunkerley, op. cit., p. 237. Cf. Nelson, op. cit., p. 124. 
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bols and important, their real efficacy depends solely upon the faith of the 
participants.” 

The Quakers see no need for any symbols at all. They “do not feel 
the need of symbols when the realities symbolized are achieved in the ex- 
perience of worship. They do not find that Jesus commanded that the 
‘sacraments’ be observed as perpetual ordinances of his Church.” 


Intercommunion 


A great deal of serious thought in recent years has been directed to 
the problem of intercommunion. The Faith and Order commission on inter- 
communion in its report stated, “We are agreed that the existing disunity of 
the Church reaches its most painful point at the Lord’s table, when members 
of different Churches cannot meet together to celebrate and receive Holy 
Communion.”** Yet the committee found that the barriers to full inter- 
communion were many and deep, some based on differences of doctrine 
and others on differences of order. For example, some Lutherans were 
especially insistent on a unity of doctrine as a prerequisite, meaning that 
the doctrine of consubstantiation would have to be accepted. Some Bap- 
tists insist that only baptized (immersed) believers are eligible for com- 
munion. Some insist that the Eucharist is a sacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ. In other words, the four traditional doctrines of the Lord’s Sup- 
per—transubstantiation, consubstantiation, the Calvinistic equation of sub- 
stance with power, and Zwinglian memorialism—still persist to divide the 
body of Christ. It was felt by many that intercommunion among Christians 
who hold such divergent views would be a mockery and an “artificial and 
dishonest compromise.”** 

The most insuperable barrier to intercommunion, however, exists be- 
tween those churches which make the historic episcopate necessary to the 
validity of the sacraments and those churches which do not regard apostolic 
succession in such fashion.” 


Infant Baptism 

There is great confusion also in the church today concerning baptism, 
especially infant baptism. There is a nervousness in many parts of the 
church about baptizing babies. Brunner contends, “The contemporary 
practice of infant baptism can hardly be regarded as anything short of 
scandalous.”** He does not mean to condemn the rite as such but only its 


31. Robinson, op. cit., p. 77, pp. 97-101. 

32. Quoted by H. J. Cadbury; R. Newton Flew (ed.), The Nature of the Church (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952) pp. 306, 307. Cf. Nelson, op. cit., p. 139. 

33. Donald Baillie (ed.), Intercommunion (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), p. 41. 

34. Ibid., p. 28. 

35. Ibid., pp. 31-35. : 

36. From, The Divine-Human Encounter by Emil Brunner, Copyright, 1943, The Westminster 
Press, p. 183. Used by permisssion. 
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flagrant abuse when whole populations are baptized as infants, who show no 
signs of true faith or any of the fruits of the Holy Spirit. Barth has come 
out flatly against it.’ The Church of England has recently appointed a 
commission to study the whole problem.** 

There is now widespread recognition that infant baptism cannot clearly 
be established on the basis of New Testament practice, although some try to 
make a case for it. It has to be justified, if at all, on theological grounds. 
Some maintain that whether or not it was practiced in the New Testament is 
a secondary matter and that infant baptism is simply a working out of New 
Testament teaching. Brunner claims that it can be justified on the basis of 
the Old Testament rite of initiation—circumcision—and from the idea of 
the covenant.“ 

The conclusions which various groups reach regarding baptism center 
around the relative priority given to God’s prevenient grace and to the faith 
of the individual. Aulen contends that infant baptism is the highest, purest, 
and most perfect form of baptism because it, “more than any other form, 
demonstrates the reality and is the result of God’s prevenient and un- 
merited love.”** It shows to the congregation how “membership in the 
Christian Church is based entirely on the loving will of God and conse- 
quently is entirely independent of the caprice of men.”** Whale declares, 
“Now the Sacrament of Baptism, administered almost exclusively to in- 
fants, and unrepeatable, obviously emphasizes the objective givenness of 
the Gospel of Redemption.”** 

The great problem for those who justify infant baptism but refuse to 
accept the Roman doctrine of ex opere operato is to make a place for the 
Reformation and Pauline doctrine of justification by faith alone. Aulen 
admits that church membership is realized only to the extent that baptism is 
received in faith by God’s continued work in man, but “the matter of faith 
is secondary to the ‘objective’ gift of baptism.”** P. T. Forsyth claims that 
“baptism unto faith has as good a right in the principle of the Gospel as 
baptism upon faith.”** Whale declares that baptism of infants has no ef- 
ficacy apart from faith, but the faith is that of the Church.“ Aulen and 
others point to the danger and error of making church membership depend- 
ent on human understanding and caprice.*’ Brunner frankly stresses the 


37. Karl Barth, The Teaching of the Church Regarding Baptism (London: SCM Press, 1948). 
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“causative” aspects of baptism and, while admitting that infants cannot 
meet the intellectual requiremetns set down by Paul, he contends that Paul 
does not make these requirements essential to baptism or to the impartation 
of the Holy Spirit. But he admits, in not quite consistent fashion, that Paul 
makes essential the understanding of baptism as a dying with Christ and 
belief in Christ’s atoning death.“* Brunner admits the great difficulties 
which the Reformation and modern Protestantism have had in trying to 
reconcile infant baptism and the necessity for faith.” 

Gregory Dix, speaking from the Anglo-Catholic tradition, maintains 
that baptism and confirmation were, historically, part of one rite; they 
should now be considered as two aspects of one sacramental rite of the 
church, the latter depending on free, personal decision and completing the 
process begun in baptism. Therefore, infant baptism should never be con- 
sidered “normal.”*° Phythian-Adams thinks that the present confusion con- 
cerning baptism arises out of the fact that the church has abandoned the 
biblical idea in which the gift of the Holy Spirit was the real significance 
of baptism. Now these two events have either been separated between infant 
baptism and confirmation or else the gift of the Holy Spirit is neglected 
altogether.” 

None of the arguments for infant baptism leaves sufficient place for 
personal faith to satisfy Disciples and Baptists. A. C. Underwood con- 
tends, “Infant Baptism obscures the fact that salvation is by faith alone, 
independent of all priestly administrations and ecclesiastical rites.” 
H. Wheeler Robinson remarks that the Baptist view is 

the only baptism which is strictly and primarily an ethical act on the 

part of the Baptized. . . . We become members of the living Body of 

Christ by being consciously and voluntarily baptized in the Spirit of 


Christ—a baptism to which is borne witness by the evidence of moral 
purpose and character as the fruit of the Spirit.** 


Barth has recently added his voice to the insistence on believer’s bap- 
tism, maintaining that one essential element in baptism “must be the re- 
sponsible willingness and readiness of the baptized person to receive the 
promise of the grace directed toward him and to be party to the pledge of 
allegiance concerning the grateful service demanded of him.” No infant 
can meet these requirements. 

Between this insistence on the primacy of God’s prevenient grace and 
the objective givenness of salvation, on the one hand, and the insistence on 
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the primacy of faith, on the other hand, there seems to be as yet no real 
reconciliation in contemporary theology. 


Worship as Sacramental 


There are widespread indications that the sacramental element in faith 
and worship is being taken with a new seriousness. To Paul Tillich it is an 
appalling fact that the vital significance of the sacramental element in faith 
has been lost, “for this element is the one essential element of every re- 
ligion, namely, the presence of the divine before our acting and striving, in 
a ‘structure of grace’ and in symbols expressing it.”** He maintains that 
modern Protestants are often unaware of “the numinous power inherent in 
genuine symbols, words, acts, persons, things.”** Reinhold Niebuhr points 
out that the life of the church must always be sacramental, since through 
the sacraments the church both participates in the love of Christ already 
achieved and is reminded of the final victory of faith not yet achieved.” 
The high-churchmanship of the Reformers is being rediscovered.” Thus 
the new seriousness with which the church is being taken in our generation 
is resulting in an effort to recover a more meaningful worship, and the 
sacraments are being given a more central place. 


CONCLUSION 


Even this brief and inadequate survey of contemporary thinking about 
the ministry and the sacraments is proof enough of the serious disunity in 
the body of Christ despite the recent efforts which have been made to over- 
come long-standing differences. However, what is encouraging in the pres- 
ent situation and what differentiates it from other periods is that throughout 
Christendom there is a profound sense of urgency and concern for the unity 
of the church and a sincere penitence for the errors which have fragmented 
the one, holy, catholic church into a multitude of partial and incomplete 
churches. In view of the widespread concern with the church in contempo- 
rary theology Wedel remarks, “The doctrine of the Church, in fact, may 
turn out to be the great discovery of our day in Christian history.”” 
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Social Mobility and Religious Values’ 


The Protestant Ethic, Level of Aspiration, and 
Social Mobility: an Empirical Test’ 


By Raymond W. Mack, Raymond J. Murphy, and Seymour Yellin 
FEW DEBATE WEBER’S THEORY 


that rationalized capitalism and spiritual Protestantism are ideologically 
compatible.’ The thesis lends itself to the historical method, whereby one 
can see Protestantism as the precursor of the rise of capitalism, or to com- 
parative analysis, wherein one cites the correlation between the capitalistic 
character of a society’s economic order and that society’s acceptance in its 
religious institutions of the tenets of the Protestant Reformation. The 
question of empirical import is: is there any necessary relationship between 
the variables? We have little data on this question, either at the level of 
societies undergoing change in their economic or religious institutions, or at 
the level of multi-group societies in which different sub-groups subscribe to 
different belief systems. 

The degree to which the theoretical relationship between the Protestant 
ethic and the spirit of capitalism has an empirical base becomes a more 
and more crucial question for the student of social structure as the rate of 
industrialization increases, not only in non-Protestant societies, but in so- 
cieties removed from Western Europe and from the stream of Hebrew- 
Hellenic culture. The extent of the association between Protestantism and 
capitalism is an empirical problem which also carries political overtones as 
Western European societies conduct experiments calculated to maintain an 
industrial social structure while abandoning a capitalist economy in favor 
of a planned one. Particularly challenging to the American sociologist in- 
terested in analyzing his own society is the question of whether the United 
States is a Protestant society composed of persons whose socially shared 
values and norms override individual variations in spiritual dogma, or 
whether it is a multi-group society composed of persons whose common de- 
nominator is an amorphous mass culture and whose motivations, ethical 
codes, and social values vary according to the spiritual sub-culture in which 
they participate. It is this latter question which we propose to investigate. 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM 
There seems little room for doubt that the Protestant ethic, with its 


implication of an opposite value system, is a concept of empirical reference 


1. This paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 1955. 
2. Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, Talcott Parsons, trans. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930). 
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useful in the historical analysis of Western European culture. The ancient 
Greeks avowed a preference for the contemplative life and looked upon la- 
bor as a burden to be delegated to unfortunates. The Jews viewed work as 
a curse imposed in expiation for sin and relied upon teleological arguments 
for motivation. Early Christianity accepted Jewish dogma in the main, 
adding charity as a virtue, but still considering work as a means rather than 
an end. The Catholic ethic, then, continued a culturally established em- 
phasis upon other-worldliness, and the rationale for the performance of 
earthly tasks was entirely other-worldly: reparation for sins and purifica- 
tion through humility.° 

Step by step, through its principal philosophers, the Protestant Refor- 
mation inaugurated a new concept of man’s relationship to his God, wherein 
work became a means of expressing devotion to the deity, and superior per- 
formance became an indicator of salvation. The position of Luther, in- 
terestingly, can be interpreted to support an estate type of social structure 
as readily as an open-class one. He invested the concept of work with the 
connotation of a divinely bestowed calling, and wrote that it was man’s lot 
to perform the duties of his calling to the best of his ability. Luther was 
followed by Calvin, whose doctrine of predestination apparently did not 
inspire the apathy which one might predict. As "¥lizabeth Nottingham has 
said in her Religion and Society :* 


Because no man can possibly know his other-worldly destiny he 
should, for the greater glory of God, live as if, in fact, he were saved. 
The Calvinists were taking no chances. Whatever their fate, they were 
duty-bound to practice the virtues, notably those of industry, self-denial 
and thrift. They held, too, that the exercise of these virtues should take 
place in the individual’s occupation or calling. 


Wesley departed even further from the old Catholic ethic in that, where 
Luther and Calvin had sanctified work, he preached that it was the fruits of 
labor which were the signs of salvation. The culmination of the Protestant 
Reformation, then, was to give divine sanction to the drive to excel. 

Robin Williams has summarized neatly the evidence in support of 
Weber’s thesis on the relationship of the Protestant ethic to the development 
of modern capitalism:* 

1) The religious ideas and values of ascetic Protestantism tally point 

for point with the ideas and motives “required” for disciplined, ra- 

tionalized, persistent capitalist effort; 2) Protestantism preceded the 


rise of capitalism in many areas; 3) religious attitudes were only one of 
several primary causes for the development of capitalism, but were 


3. A detailed analysis of the material here cursorily treated can be found in Adriano Tilgher, 
Work: What It Has Meant to Man through the Ages (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930). 
4. Elizabeth Nottingham, Religion and Society (Copyright by Random House, New York, 
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equally indispensable for the specific structure of the latter; 4) the spe- 
cifically religious ideas evolved in a complex mutual interrelation be- 
tween an environing social structure, a complex of religious interests (for 
instance a sense of sin and a need for salvation), and other specifiable 
social elements. 


We can accept the evidence of a historical relationship between Protes- 
tantism and the rise of capitalism, but this does not answer our question as 
to the existence of any relationship between the Protestant and Catholic 
ethics and role performance in contemporary American society. Sebastian 
de Grazia has subsumed the extremes of these two belief systems under the 
labels “Activist Directive” and “Quietist Directive,” positing them as two 
poles of an ideal-type continuum.’ He uses the term “‘directive” to denote 
mores which have been internalized in early childhood and thus exert un- 
usually powerful influences upon behavior. The theoretical question which 
remains unanswered because of a lack of data is whether the Catholic and 
Protestant faiths in contemporary American society exert a potent enough 
influence on behavior to be accurately dubbed “directives.” Collins, Dalton 
and Roy in their research report, “Restriction of Output and Social Cleavage 
in Industry,” suggest that significant differences occur in the role behavior 
of Catholics and Protestants in an industrial setting, but their sample is 
small and their conclusions are tentative.‘ Clearly, more evidence is needed. 
Deductively, a good argument can be made for the idea that the “American 
Dream,” the mobility ethic, is so strong in our culture that it will override 
in influence sub-cultural religious dogma. That is, a child socialized in 
contemporary American society will be less conditioned by either the Catho- 
lic, other-worldly salvation, “quietist directive” or the Protestant, salvation 
through works, “activist directive” as such than by the positive value which 
our society places upon upward mobility striving. 

This we propose to test empirically in social mobility patterns or in 
aspiration level between samples of Protestant and Catholic Americans in 
several occupations. The mobility patterns will provide data on role per- 
formance; the expressed level of aspiration will supplement these with 
evidence of intent, thus offsetting a possible difference betwen the two cate- 
gories in life chances. 


METHODOLOGY 


The data analyzed here were gathered as part of a larger study of oc- 
cupational role behavior and patterns of social mobility in three white collar 
occupations.* The sample consists of 2,205 white males in three occupa- 


6. Sebastian de Grazia, The Political Community (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1948), p. 59. 
7. Orvis Collins, Melville Dalton, and Donald Roy, “Restriction of Output and Social Cleavage 


in Industry,” Applied Anthropology, 5 (1946), 1-31. 
8. Raymond W. Mack, “A Functional Theory of Occupational Roles,” paper read at the 


annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 1955. 
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tional statuses: salesmen, engineers, and bank officials and clerks. The 
sample is confined to white males in order that analysis not be confounded 
by variations accounted for by differences in race and sex. Two main con- 
siderations entered into the selection of these particular occupations: 
(1) they are all white collar jobs, thus holding constant the manual- 
non-manual dimension, and (2) they are widely distributed on a hypothe- 
sized determinate-indeterminate continuum of occupational roles. 


The total salesman sub-sample consists of 1,389 persons either em- 
ployed as salesmen or applying for the position of salesman, the latter be- 
ing included only if the applicant has had previous sales experience among 
his last three jobs. These individuals are distributed in a cluster sample 
of 26 companies in 11 industries. The industries correspond to the follow- 
ing Census Bureau classifications: Manufacturing: Furniture and Fixtures, 
Machinery, except Electrical, Meat Products, Other Food Industries, Paper 
and Allied Products, Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries, Petroleum 
and Coal Products; Wholesale and Retail Trade: Wholesale Trade, Motor 
Vehicles and Accessories Retailing; Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate: 
Insurance and Real Estate; Business and Repair Services: Business Serv- 
ices. Salesmen are defined as persons who are outside salesmen or com- 
pany representatives, thus excluding persons so categorized under a broader 
definition of sales work, such as store clerks, door-to-door canvassers, and 
newsboys. 

The sub-sample of engineers consists of 515 individuals of 11 engi- 
neering specialties (aeronautical, agricultural, ceramic, chemical, civil, 
electrical, hydraulic, industrial, mechanical, mining, and metallurgical) in 
59 companies. The criteria for inclusion were: (1) either presently hold- 
ing an engineering position, or (2) of those applying for engineering posi- 
tions, either having an engineering degree or having filled an engineering 
position among the last three jobs. 

The total for the third sub-sample, bankers, consists of 301 middle 
management officials and clerks from 12 banks. Again, the criteria for 
inclusion were: (1) current employment in this occupational status, or 
(2) of those applying for a banking position, banking experience among 
the last three jobs. 

Each person in the sample has filled out a personal history of the 
variety often required of employees and applicants by employers for com- 
pany files.° These forms contain such information as the subject’s age, 
marital status, number of dependents, education, membership in voluntary 
associations, level of aspiration, the occupation of his father, and an em- 
ployment history. The employment history includes types of occupations 


9. The questionnaire form, and a discussion of its validity, can be found in Gilmore J. Spencer 
and Richard Worthington, “Validity of a Projective Technique in Predicting Sales Effectiveness,” 
Personnel Psychology, 5 (1952), 125-44. 
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held, length of employment period at each, type of company and industry 
in which one was employed, and income. Since the total sample was not 
selected randomly, the degree to which it is representative of its universe 
in the national labor force can be estimated by inference only. First, in 
relation to gross size, the three occupational sub-samples are proportionate 
to their corresponding categories in the labor force. Secondly, despite the 
lack of random selection procedures, there does not appear to be any im- 
pelling reason to suspect the presence of systematic bias. Economically, 
the companies contributing to the sub-samples of salesmen and engineers 
represent a wide variety of production and distribution lines. Geographic- 
ally, the firms in all three sub-samples are distributed throughout the coun- 
try. Not only are all regions represented, but the companies themselves 
range in size from three-person firms to some of the largest corporations 
in the industries sampled, and are located in cities with populations vary- 
ing from a few thousand to several million. Finally, no selective factors 
were operative within the companies with regard to employees filling out 
the questionnaire. 


SoctaL Mositity AND RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 


The sample in each of the three occupations for the present analysis is 
about one-half the size of the total number for that occupation in our larger 
study. Religious affiliation information is available only for a sharply 
reduced portion of the total sample for two reasons: (1) a number of in- 
dividuals did not fill in this response item, and (2) FEPC legislation re- 
sulted in the removal of the religious item from the questionnaire in 1951. 
The religicus affiliation of respondents who filled out the form after the 
question had been deleted has been inferred wherever possible from volun- 
tary association memberships which were reported in response to other 
items; e.g., Masons were coded as Protestants, Knights of Columbus as 
Catholics. Since the number of Jews was too small to permit tests of sta- 
tistical significance, they were excluded from the analysis. 

Four measures of social mobility were utilized: (1) change from 
father to son in stratum as defined in the Census occupational category of 
subject;’® (2) change during employment history in stratum as defined in 
the Census occupational category of subject; (3) change from father to son 
in status as defined in the Warner occupational category; and (4) change 
during employment history in status as defined in the Warner occupational 
category. The four mobility measures will be referred to hereafter as 
father-son stratum, career stratum, father-son status, and career status, 


respectively. 


10. U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Population, Classified Index of Occupations 


and Industries, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950. } : 
11. W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America (Chicago: 


Science Research Associates, 1949). 
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The data allow, in the case of stratum mobility, for a fifteen point 
scale ranging from seven strata downwardly mobile (from professional to 
unskilled labor) to seven strata upwardly mobile, with non-mobile as a 
midpoint. A thirteen point scale can be constructed for status mobility. For 
the present analysis, however, the number becomes far too small for such 
an elaborate treatment if any controls are implemented. Our research to 
date indicates that both age and occupation are significantly related to 
mobility ;** it seemed, therefore, far more desirable to control for these two 
variables than to run religious affiliation against a multi-point mobility 
scale. Mobility, then, like religious affiliation, was dichotomized. Bifur- 
cation of either the stratum or status mobility scales poses a question: do 
the non-mobile persons belong with the upwardly or the downwardly mo- 
bile? From the point of view of the Protestant ethic, one might frame an 
argument for either alternative, depending upon whether he chose a Calvin- 
ist or a Wesleyan emphasis. We decided that it made better sense in the 
present milieu to combine non-mobile persons with the downwardly mobile, 
and contrast this category with the upwardly mobile. Occupational success 
and achievement represent cultural imperatives in American society."* The 
extent of the rise above the social level of the parents or above the point of 
entry into the labor force is often taken as a measure of the individual’s 
adherence to the dominant value system with its emphasis upon competitive 
effort. It therefore seemed appropriate (particularly in view of the white 
collar, middle-class character of the sample) to separate the upwardly mo- 
bile from those who have not been so. 

The hypothesis that no significant differences in social mobility pat- 
terns would be found between Protestants and Catholics was tested by four 
cell Chi-square analysis. For each of the four mobility types, Chi-squares 
were computed within occupational sub-samples, and each occupational sub- 
sample was divided into those under 35 years of age and those 35 and over. 
These age categories are called the “Trial Work Period” and the “Stable 
Work Period” by Miller and Form; they comprise two distinct segments in 
the career patterns of the respondents, according to these researchers.* 

The first computation, then, was run on the relationship between re- 
ligious affiliation and father-son stratum mobility for salesmen under 35, 
the next for salesmen 35 and over, the next for bankers under 35, and so on 

12. Raymond W. Mack, “Toward a Theory of Occupational Choice: the Stability Factor,” 
paper read at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 1954; Raymond J. Murphy, 
“Mobility and Occupational Role: A Comparative Analysis,” (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, 


Department of Sociology, Northwestern University, 1955); Seymour Yellin, “Social Mobility and 
Familism” (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Department of Sociology, Northwestern University, 


1955). 
13. For an excellent discussion of this point, see Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 


Structure (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1949), pp. 129-33. 
14. Delbert C. Miller and William H. Form, Industrial Sociology (New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1951), pp. 700-17. 
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until me moved to the next mobility type, career stratum. When this analy- 
sis was completed for two age groups within each of three occupations within 
each of four mobility types, 24 statistical tests had been computed, indicat- 
ing the association between social mobility and religious affiliation.” Only 
three of these were statistically significant and one of the three was elimi- 
nated by further tests. A pattern of significance can hardly be suggested 
by two successes in a set of 24 tests, and these two are not even for the same 
mobility measure or the same occupation. 

Among the men in these three white collar occupations, there is ap- 
parently no relationship between being Catholic or Protestant and being 
upwardly or downwardly mobile either from the occupational status or 
stratum of one’s father or from one’s own previous status or stratum. 

It is conceivable that the Protestant ethic might be operative as a value 
system without producing statistically significant results in performance. 
For intsance, differences in life chances between the social categories be- 
ing analyzed might obscure its results. (At first blush, we should expect 
an exaggeration rather than a disappearance of mobility differences be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics in the contemporary U. S., since it is gen- 
erally conceded that Protestants have higher status and would suffer less 
discrimination in the job market. However, it must be remembered that the 
mathematics of the situation could trick us here: a man born into the top 
stratum of the Census occupational categories has seven occupational strata 
available for the downward father-son stratum mobility, but he cannot pos- 
sibly be upwardly mobile by this measure. Similarly, a person who enters 
the labor force in a job ranked seventh on the Warner scale has six cate- 
gories into which he can move up, but none into which he can move down.) 
Secondly, if we accept the dicta of those who tell us that the American class 
structure is becoming more rigid,° we must admit that the subcultures of 
Protestantism and Catholicism might engender different value systems 
without producing different rates of mobility, simply because mobility was 
not available to the striver. To guard against the possible error of conclud- 
ing that Catholic and Protestant Americans share a value system, where 
actually they might only share a social structure which does not allow them 
to implement the differences in their beliefs, we turned to an analysis of 
data on aspiration. 

Statistical tests were calculated on the relationship between religious 
affiliation and two other variables: income goal and job orientation. The 
former was coded from a questionnaire item which asked the respondent, 
“Regardless of your present salary, what income do you need to enable you 
to live as you would like to live? (This relates to type of housing and gen- 


15. The existence of association was tested by the computation of Chi Squares. Yates cor- 
rection was applied. Hypotheses were accepted at the .05 level of significance. 

16. J. O. Hertzler, “Some Tendencies toward a Closed Class System in the United States,” 
Social Forces, XXX (1952), 313-23. 
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eral living conditions you may desire ultimately; and your response will 
not be construed as dissatisfaction with your present salary.)” Answers 
were dichotomized as “Under $10,000” and “$10,000 and over.” The job 
orientation variable was taken from the final item on the personal history, 
an open-ended question which asked, “What are your plans for the future?” 
These were classified for the present analysis either as “Occupational Mo- 
bility” (“I want to become Sales Manager,” “To work my way up in the 
company,” “A more responsible position,” and so on) or as “Non- 
Occupation Oriented” (“Buy a place in the country and retire,” “Have two 
more children,” “See more of the United States,” and so on). As in the 
mobility computations, both occupational and age controls were instituted. 
Not one of these 12 calculations reaches an acceptable level of significance. 
No relationship is indicated between religious affiliation and either income 
goal or work oriented plans for the future. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We are, then, unable to reject our null hypothesis. This analysis seems 
to indicate that whatever influence these two religious subcultures have upon 
their adherents in our society is, so far as the Weberian thesis is concerned, 
overridden by the general ethos. 

This interpretation, however, should be accompanied by one major 
reservation springing from the nature of the sample. All three occupations 
investigated are white collar in character and of relatively high status. This 
should make no difference if we adopt the position that there is a culturally 
defined success drive shared by persons at all levels of our social structure. 
Such a position implies the existence of a mobility ethic external to specific 
occupations. However, Hyman finds inferential evidence that the desire for 
upward mobility varies with social class level and occupational category.*" 

Stress toward upward movement may, then, represent an internal com- 
ponent of some occupational roles. If motivation toward upward mobility 
is partly a function of occupational role expectations, persons in different 
occupations will show different attitudes toward mobility which are de- 
rived from an internalization of their work roles. 

Since all three of the occupations in this sample are middle class cate- 
gories, we must entertain the idea that the Catholics in those occupations 
may be thought of as internalizing the mobility ethic in their occupational 
roles—in other words, as already participating in the Protestant ethic. 

A test of the above reservation must await research on a sample which 
cuts across stratum lines. Meanwhile, we must conclude that there is no 
evidence in these data that the Protestant ethic is participated in any less 
by Catholics than by Protestants in the contemporary United States. 


17. Herbert H. Hyman, “The Value Systems of Different Classes: A Social Psychological 
Contribution to the Analysis of Stratification,” in Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Lipset, Class, 
Status, and Power: A Reader in Social Stratification (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1953), pp. 
426-42. 
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Catholicism, The Separated Brethren, and Ecumenism 
By Robert Tobias 


HistTorrE DocTRINALE DU MouVEMENT OECUMENIQUE. By Gustave Thils. E. Warny, 
Louvain, France, 1955. 260 pages. Index. 


THE CATHOLIC APPROACH TO PROTESTANTISM. By George H. Tavard. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1955. xv, 160 pages. Index. $2.50. 


THE DOCTRINAL STORY OF THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
was written by one French Roman Catholic in answer to the question of another able 
French Catholic (p. 5): “Are we not to see this nostalgia [in the ecumenical move- 
ment] for a lost unity . . . as an invitation of Providence? Whether one likes it or 
not, something must be changed.” 

Gustave Thils’ answer is that Roman Catholic theologians should accept that in- 
vitation, enter into serious conversation with Protestant and Orthodox theologians 
on matters concerning the nature of the church and its unity, risk even some changes. 
To non-Catholic theologians, and Protestants in particular, Thils’ answer is a chal- 
lenge to take more seriously and think more deeply about the ecclesiological sig- 
nificance of their moving toward oneness, of what they mean by “churches” and 
“church,” by visible and coming unity. 

For Catholic readers, Thils devotes the first half of his book to an abbreviated 
but incisive review of recent ecumenical history, based largely on The History of the 
Ecumenical Movement edited by Ruth Rouse and S. C. Neill (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1954). This brief history, well written, illuminated by significant 
events, quotations, decisions, could well be reproduced in English as a text book for 
Protestant students who will not wade through the larger work of Neill and Rouse. 

The second half of the book, significantly subtitled “Le Fait et la Doctrine” in 
contrast to the first half “Les Faits et les Doctrines,” digs into the ecclesiology of the 
ecumenical movement, compares and contrasts Catholic theology and ecumenism, 
examines non-Roman churches (mainly Orthodox, Anglican and anti-ecumenical), 
and concludes on ecumenism and theology. 

Non-Romanist ecumenism, as Thils sees it (p. 173), is based on the doctrinal 
assumption of “most churches” therein that (a) “the true Church of Christ does not 
exist today, quoad substantiam, in a specific historic community (denomination), 
and (b) that the essential unity of the visible historic communion (the true Church 
of Christ) no longer exists; the divided churches must ‘become’ the Una Sancta by 
the grace of God and our own concerted (unanime) action.” 

The Roman Catholic Church “connot accept this doctrinal position” (p. 175). 


Facing separated Christians, Catholic theology is unanimous in its definition 
of the Church. . . . Christ founded one Church. It is one, holy, catholic and 
apostolic. It is, in a specific way, one visible, historic communion. Since Christ has 
given the assurance of his succor, this visible, historic communion is indefectible; it 
has existed in substance—in its essential constituting elements—since its founda- 
tion . . . and will continue to exist until the end of time. This Church is visibly 
hierarchical; it is directed by the episcopacy and the Supreme Pope. Consequently it 
is impossible to give theological meaning to the discussions or movements which have 
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for their purpose to ‘create’ or to ‘recreate’ the Una Sancta, whether on the assumption 
that it has ceased to exist, or that it exists fragmentarily in the different churches and 
denominations, or that it is composed of several communions or church families, or | 
that it must be sought outside the historic Christian churches and denomina- 


tions. [p. 170] 


The author goes on to summarize principal Roman Catholic decisions, warnings 
and discussions inspired by ecumenical conversations (p. 170 ff.), but he does not 
insist quite so categorically that the “separated brothers” can only return to an un- 
changeable Rome. “If the Catholic Church believes that it possesses the swbstantia 
Ecclesiae and that it is the Una Sancta, it does not believe that the Una Sancta has 
achieved its perfection, but is expected; in one sense, accidentally of course, it (the 
Catholic Church) may therefore also speak of ‘the Una Sancta which is to come.’ ” 





The principal complaint of Catholic theology about the World Council of 
Churches concerns the conviction of most of the member churches that the real Church 
of Christ does not exist actually and in substance in a visible, historic church. 
[ What, then?] Either the Catholic Church must change its doctrine (idée dogmatique) 
of the Church— . . . [which] is impossible . . . and one can only ask for constant 
vigil to distinguish between doctrines of faith and theological rationalization—or else 
the Catholic Church may change its practical conduct and take an attitude similar to 
that of the Orthodox churches. 


It is not likely, continues Thils, that the Catholic Church will put the practical ad- 
vantages of participation ahead of the theological disadvantages (non-sens) in search 
for unity so conceived. 

Are we then caught in an impossible impasse? Yes, if the only way out must 
be agreement in terms of the existence or non-existence of the Church quoad sub- 
stantiam in a historic communion. But this is not the only alternative. Member 
churches of the World Council “seek” unity, they “partially manifest” the Una sancta, 
they hope to “reestablish” the One Church. Such conversation presupposes not only 
the present non-existence of the church in a particular communion, but the ultimate 
necessity and possibility of discerning the church when it does so exist. When and 
if the member “churches” shift their attention from creating or establishing the 
church to discerning the church, which does not eliminate the possibility of its exist- 
ing in an actual historic communion, then, asks Canon Thils (pp. 182, 183), cannot 
and must not the Catholic Church participate in the ecumenical movement? Such 
a shift on the part of the ecumenical movement would in any case oblige Catholic 
theologians to reconsider or even revise their positions (p. 181). 

Tavard’s Catholic Approach to Protestantism is of a quite different caliber. 
George Tavard, also of French Catholic origin and now priest in New York, like 
Gustave Thils is concerned that Catholics enter into conversation with the ecumenical 
movement. After describing how Protestantism appears to Catholic theologians and 
vice versa, he evaluates major standing prejudices which separate Catholics and 
Protestants, then goes on to suggest practical steps whereby these two Christian 
bodies may draw nearer to each other. He is encouraged in his hope for eventual 
reunion by the contemporary biblical renewal, theological awakening, liturgical 
renewal, renewal of the laity, the desire for peace and the threat of Communism. 

My main quarrel with the book is in its pragmatic approach to the question of 
unity, as though unity were an in-order-to matter. Even at this level I found myself 
arguing with Tavard at many points, and the margins show it. But the real problem 
is that Tavard does not get down to fundamental theological issues and the emotional 
detachment which is possible at that level. It is nonetheless an encouraging sign, 


and well worth reading. 
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Unity and Diversity in the Apostolic Age 
By Stephen J. England 


THe CHURCH IN THE NEw TESTAMENT Periop. By Adolf Schlatter. Translated by 
Paul P. Levertoff. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1955. xii, 335 pages. 


Indexes. $4.25. 


Jesus AND His PEopie. By Paul Minear. Association Press, New York, 1956. 93 
pages. $1.25. 


THe Ear_y Cuurcu: Stupiks In Earty CurisTian History AND THEOLOGY. By Oscar 
Cullmann. Translated by A. J. B. Higgins. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1956. 217 pages. $4.50. 


GALILEAN CuRIsTIANITY. By L. E. Elliott-Binns. Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Naperville, 
Ill. (Studies in Biblical Theology, N. 16). 80 pages. $1.50. 


THE BOOK BY SCHLATTER, 
originally written in the German in 1926, has been issued in English translation only 
after the lapse of some thirty years. Many will feel that the project does not warrant 
the effort expended. Probably the immediate impulse to put it before an English- 
reading public is the desire to capitalize on the “unity without uniformity” theme, 
so prominent in the modern ecumenical movement, and central to the book. 

The author announces his purpose to give a synoptic view of first century 
Christianity. “Each particular activity of the Church is capable of awakening in us 
an insight into the significance of her history” (p. 1). Thus, everything is based on 
the “event of Easter”; the appearances, not only to the Twelve but to others, demon- 
strate that there was no “clergy” at the start; the involvement of the brethren of 
Jesus was a visible sign of the connection of the new community with the old; the 
relating of resurrection appearances in Galilee (as in Matthew and Luke) as well as 
in Jerusalem (as in Luke and John) implies both the separation from the Jewish 
church and the obligation to preach to all the Jews. A similar analysis of incidents 
and events is carried through the book. 

To the author, the key to all is “apostolicity.” Holding to the decisive influence 
of the apostles, Schlatter begins with an analysis of the work of the “Pillar apostles,” 
Cephas, James, and John. He follows with the work of Paul; and concludes with a 
chapter to show how the sub-apostolic church carried on the work of the apostles. 
Schlatter carries the adoption of the standard of apostolicity for the New Testament 
canon (which was certainly post-Marcionitic) back to a much earlier period, just as 
he predates the adoption of a fixed baptismal creed. 

Apparently, the author’s preoccupation with his view of the importance of the 
apostles has affected his judgment on dates and authors of New Testament books. 
The preface asserts that his decisions on such critical points were based on sound 
study, the results of which were embodied in other of his books. He seems to feel 
that the authority of the books depends on their having been produced by “apostles 
or apostolic men,” to use Tertullian’s phrase. Thus, Schlatter holds that the apostle 
John wrote the five books attributed to him by tradition; that James, “brother of 
the Lord,” wrote the epistle; that Peter wrote I Peter; and that Paul wrote the pas- 
torals. A good many of his detailed conclusions, resting as they do on these decisions 
of authorship, will be completely invalidated for most scholars for this reason. For 
example, in chapter 7 he proves by the epistle that James of Jerusalem was not 
exclusively a “ritualist,” as might be inferred from Acts and Galatians. The same 
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evidence might be used with equal force to prove that James did not write the 
epistle. He holds that John was banished to Patmos in 64, and that his prophecy 
relates to the Jewish war and Jewish persecution of Christians. 

Aside frome the views of authorship, some of the positions are little short of 
amazing. That Paul’s rebuke of Peter in Antioch was due only to “secretiveness 
with which Peter and the Jewish Christians concealed their liberty” (p. 59) seems 
based upon a gross misunderstanding of what Paul wrote. 

The major theme, however, is that the earliest church demonstrated unity with- 
out uniformity. The insight is true, although few modern scholars would rest the 
case, as Schlatter does, upon the assumption that the divergence (e.g.) between the 
Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel lies within unity because the same man composed 
both books. Schlatter is right in insisting that Jewish Christians were allowed to 
retain their ceremonies, in order to show that one need not give up being a Jew when 
he became a Christian, just as a Greek did not give up being a Greek (58 f.). He 
points out that church order grew out of the needs of the church, although he holds 
that such order was fixed by the end of the century, a conclusion which will not be 
shared by most. An interesting suggestion is his making the Apostolic Decrees (of 
Acts 15) normative for the entire church. He then applies them to the situation at 
Corinth, with striking results. 

The book has some values, but will not likely become important in the study 
of its field. 

Jesus and His People is a treatment of the unity and diversity in the New Testa- 
ment vhurch, not on the basis of any critical theory of authorship, but on what the 
books themselves, quite apart from the identity of their authors, report of the life 
and faith of the church in its beginning days. The author’s thesis is that “unity is 
not conformity and diversity is not division.” “It is against frigid conformities and 
shrill divisions that we are summoned to struggle” (p. 11), a struggle that went on 
in New Testament times. He hopes that “we may glimpse the authentic unity and 
the equally authentic diversity which the living Lord gives to his people.” 

The method of treatment is to take a term used in the New Testament to desig- 
nate the Christian community, and to trace out, in both Old Testament and New 
Testament, the meaning of the term, expressed or implied. In each case, the author 
looks for the answer to two questions: (1) What is the character and calling of that 
church of Christ to which we belong? (2) How does that power of Christ, in his 
work among men, overcome their hostilities? (p. 16). 

The book is admirable. It proposes and exemplifies the return to the Scriptures 
as a basis for understanding the nature of the church. The attempt is made to allow 
the Scriptures to speak for themselves rather than to approach them deliberately from 
the viewpoint of the later-developed theology. In this treatment, the method of 
handling the numerous references is something of an example to the exegete. The 
book displays deep spiritual insights, and it is (like other books by the same author) 
written clearly and persuasively. 

All of the eight chapters are excellent. Two of them will illustrate the author’s 
methods and conclusions, and the kind of questions he stimulates and leaves us to 
answer. 

The theme of chapter 2, “Called By My Name,” sounds surprisingly like—and 
yet unlike—the founding fathers of Disciples of Christ. They chose the name 
“Christian” or “Church of Christ” equally to honor the Head of the church, and 


because this name (as Professor Minear points out, pp. 26-27) is a unitive, not a 


divisive designation. He penetrates much more deeply, however, into the significance 
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of “the name” than its use as the title of a group of followers of Christ. There seems 
no obvious reason why modern Christians, seeking all possible bases of union, should 
not follow what seem to be the necessary implications of Professor Minear’s study at 
this point. Would not adoption of the “one name” by all groups, and the rejection 
of all divisive designations, be a natural step? 

Equally stimulating is the last chapter, under the title of “The One New Man.” 
Here the emphasis is on “the ultimate unity of all men as sons of Adam” (p. 84) 
and the “unities which the people of God received in Christ, the last Adam” (p. 85). 
In Adam, we are united by our relation to the Creator, by our refusal to honor God 
as God, and by the fact of dying. In Christ, we are united by rebirth as sons of 
God, by participation in the righteousness of God, and by the new life Christ brings 
to us. The divisions among men are, then, not fundamentally those which rest on 
race or geography. These can be bridged over by the unity which belongs to those 
who are Christ’s, for “whatever unites us to him makes us members of his body. 
Whatever unites us to him makes us members of one another in his body” (p. 88). 
In this one body, the varieties of gifts, of service and of working are recognizably 
from the same Lord, hence do not (or at least should not) result in division. 

This conclusion of Professor Minear (which is also that of the New Testament) 
leaves unresolved one of the pressing problems of union in our time. As the Dis- 
ciples’ Response to Evanston pointed out (p. 12), “different understandings of the 
mind of Christ about sacraments, ministry, doctrine, and polity, which are not ‘di- 
verse gifts of the Spirit?” are actually grounds of division. Our task is to make 
application to the ecumenical movement of insights such as those of Professor Minear. 

This is a deeply disturbing and highly profitable little book. 

The title of Cullmann’s work is, intentionally or otherwise, misleading. The 
reader who purchases it will be well repaid, but not with information dealing spe- 
cifically with the history or organization of the church in its beginning. 

The book includes a number of shorter articles, translated from the German 
and French. The translation has been well-done; the style is clear and vigorous; 
and the positions taken are those which are familiar to the American audience from 
Cullmann’s Christ and Time and other translated works. 

Only one of the articles is closely related to the early church as such. The last, 
“Early Christianity and Civilization,” is an essay on the attitude of the early church 
to society. That church, Cullmann shows, neither accepted nor rejected society, but 
used it, and created new forms of civilization. “It is clear in what sense Christians 
accepted the institutions of the world. . . . They did not want to destroy the social 
framework before changing men’s hearts.” On the other hand “Christians must re- 
fuse to obey [the state] once it requires worship of the emperor.” In the second 
century, the church fell into heresy in regard to this relationship. The Gnostics 
advocated compromise with society; the Montanists advocated ascetic rejection; but 
the church resisted both. 

The second essay, “the Origin of Christmas,” discusses for the most part de- 
velopments of the fourth century, and the vacillations between dates before December 
25 was finally settled upon. The chief influences were the dogmatic development of 
theology, and the policy of Constantine to unite sun-worship with that of Christ. 

Three of the essays are in the area of biblical theology. “The Kingship of 
Christ and the Church in the New Testament” is a discussion on the nature of the 
church. It is related on the one side to the eternal Kingdom of God, and on the 
other to the invisible and present reign of Christ. Cullmann, incidentally, sees no 
reason why Matthew 16:18 should be rejected. The essay on “The Return of 
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Christ” concerns one phase of the Christian hope: that which pertains to the return 
of the church’s Lord. Basing his argument on his concept of time, Cullmann makes 
it clear that the return of Christ is essential to the true Christian hope. Related to 
the same topic is his essay on “The Proleptic Deliverance of the Body.” 


Two of the essays are in the field of New Testament interpretation. One of 
them discusses the expression, “He Who Comes After Me,” from John 1:27. Cull- 
mann links this with the controversy between the early church and the surviving 
group of disciples of the Baptist. The expression, he thinks, was used by the Bap- 
tists to prove the superiority of John; it was interpreted by the Fourth Evangelist to 
mean only priority in time, not superiority. The other essay also interprets a passage 
from the same gospel, under the title, “Samaria and the Origins of the Christian 
Mission.” Cullmann holds that the conversion of the Samarians, as told in John 
4:4-42, was the author’s attempt to ground the Samarian mission in the intention of 
Jesus. While there may have been some foundation in fact in the actual work of 
Jesus, the chief purpose is not the relating of history. Just as Jesus had “reaped” 
where the inhabitants of Sychar had “sown,” so Peter and John (Acts 8; 15 ff.) 
“reaped” where the unknown Hellenist missionaries had “sown” in Samaria. Cull- 
mann, in fact, identifies the “others” of John 4:38b as these missionaries. Reading 
the Samarian mission back into the career of Jesus served to authenticate it as a 
genuine part of the evangelistic work of the church. 

The book will well repay the purchaser, despite its misinforming title. 

The small book by Elliott-Binns crowds its few pages with information, analy- 
sis, and conjectural reconstruction of the history of one part of the church in the 
first century. It is obvious that, if our gospels are correct, the ministry of Jesus must i 
have left a large number of followers in Galilee, a region almost entirely by-passed { 
in the records of the early church. The author brings together all the evidence con- 
cerning the character, the organization, and the history of the church in that area. 
His thesis is (p. 12) that a type of Christianity prevailed among the original fol- : 
lowers of Jesus in Galilee which remained immune both to Jewish Christianity as 
developed in Jerusalem, and to Gentilic Christianity as seen in Paul. 

He starts (chap. 1) with Galilee in the time of Jesus, its inhabitants, their his- 
tory, and their language, to show that they differed from the Jews of Jerusalem. In 
the next chapter (“The Galilean Ministry”) he discusses the reasons why Jesus chose 
Galilee as his place of ministry, stressing especially the inherent freedom of at- 
mosphere, the independent manner of thought, and the reaction against strict ortho- 
doxy. The outcome of Jesus’ ministry was that “a division within Jewish Christianity 
seemed inevitable, for it corresponded to a very ancient cleavage” within Judaism 
itself (p. 21). 

Elliott-Binns holds that the transfer of interest within the church, from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, was due to the events of the post-resurrection period, when Jerusalem 
at once asserted its predominance and began at once to discredit its rivals. The evi- 
dence for such a rift is found partly in the accounts of the ministry which locate 
Jesus’ work almost exclusively in Galilee (Mk, Q, M in part) as opposed to those 
which locate it almost exclusively in Jerusalem (L, John, early chapters of Acts). 
The chief evidence, however, is the diverse and (to Elliot-Binns) irreconcilable tra- 
ditions of the resurrection appearances, which were reported, if not actually devised, 
to promote the superiority of the one or the other group. 

In his description of the character and organization of the church in Galilee, 
Elliott-Binns relies heavily on the Epistle of James. Admitting (p. 44) that “direct 
evidence concerning the Church in Galilee before ... A. D. 70 is . . . very scanty,” 
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he holds that the epistle originated in the earliest days of Christianity—an assump- 
tion that is intrinsically probable; that it presents a primitive type of Christianity 
unlike that which grew up in Jerusalem; and that it originated in Galilee. It will 
be recognized (as the author points out, p. 52, n. 1) that his analysis of the character 
and organization of the Galilean Church depends on his decision as to this epistle. 


Some of the most interesting pages relate to the development of the Jerusalem 
church, in the light of what is supposed to have happened in Galilee. “Transfer of 
the center of the Church from Galilee to Jerusalem was followed soon after the 
changes in the government and administration of the Church in Jerusalem itself” 
(p. 54). The most striking change was that from apostolic to dynastic Christianity. 
This came about because of change in the character of the membership, by the in- 
filtration of large numbers in Jerusalem. “As the leadership became more priestly 
and less prophetic, [the apostles] would gradually be pushed into the background” 
(p. 57). Another cause was the delay in the Parousia, which undermined confidence 
in the Twelve as teachers. The economic collapse, an outgrowth of the “voluntary 
communism” in Jerusalem, was blamed on them. As a result, James, “brother of 
the Lord,” became the leader. Elliott-Binns supposes that this Galilean was the 
natural choice, not only because of the family relationship, but also because he was 
persona grata to the Jewish authorities. He does not make it clear, however, why 
James was persona non grata to the Galilean Christians. The author discerns evi- 
dence of rising resentment against the kindred of Jesus in the surviving derogatory 
remarks preserved in all our gospels, and traceable in the sources to the period prior 
to A. D. 70. What he does not point out is that Peter is treated even more severely 


in Mark. 


Growing out of the situation at Jerusalem were three parties in the earliest 
Church by A. D. 50: the Jerusalem group, led by James; the Pauline group; and 
the Church in Galilee which included some of the Twelve, perhaps even Peter. 
Elliott-Binns tries to identify the parties at Corinth (I Cor. 1:12) with these, sug- 
gesting the possibility that the Christ-party may have been the Galilean. 


The subsequent history of the Galilean church is traced, through the Jewish 
War (A. D. 66-70), to the statement by Eusebius (H.E.III.xi) that indicates that 
Galilee and Jerusalem united to select Symeon as the successor of James. The author 
raises the question whether the later Ebionites were the descendants of the Galilean 
church. 


A number of points remain as difficulties. No adequate reason is advanced for 
the change of interest from Galilee to Jerusalem, under the leadership of the very 
Galileans who were later rejected. To suppose that the record of the Galilean church 
was deliberately suppressed is not the only way of accounting for our lack of in- 
formation. We know next to nothing, for example, about the origin of the church 
in Rome, or about the start of Alexandrian Christianity, but there is no need on that 
account to assume division, controversy and suppression of the records. Further, 
the assumption of suppression seems to presuppose a condition of ecclesiastical 
organization which is quite unreported in our surviving records. If there had been 
such an organization, it is inexplicable why it did not suppress the records of the 
Galilean ministry of Jesus in support of its claims; and the survival of these records, 
in all our gospels, indicates that no serious suppression was undertaken. 


The book is a skillful handling of meager materials. It is an interesting and 
worthwhile addition to any library. 
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Soul-Searching in South Africa 
By Walter D. Cardwell 


THe Dark Eye 1n Arrica. By Laurens Van der Post. William Morrow & Com- 
pany, New York, 1955. 


THIS IS A BOOK 
for those who are willing to move up higher in their thinking about the race prob- 
lem. The author’s background lay in South Africa, where feeling between the Negro 
race and the white race is growing steadily worse. Yet with frankness and courage 
he admits that his fellow-countrymen are dead wrong in their present thesis, and in 
poetic phrases he indicates how man must rise above race-prejudices which he has 
inherited and which will poison his spirit. He says that one of the most profound 
problems of our time is that “the human spirit is being served by words, ideas, and 
world concepts that have become totally inadequate for the being which it is trying 
to create.” 


Looking at the conflicts in many areas he says, “I believe one of the reasons 
why western man has been failing in increasing measure in his contacts all over the 
world is because the ideas by which his spirit expresses itself are no longer con- 
temporary.” And looking at Africa he says something valid for those who live in 
any part of our world where the race problem is acute: “I think the right solution 
anywhere can only come out of the lives of the people who have to live the solution, 
and cannot be thought out for them by others.” 


The author writes as one who has known the Christian religion from his youth, 
but he is not pleased with the record of the churches in relation to some of man’s 
serious spiritual problems. “One of the most terrible phenomena of our time is 
the failure of the churches almost everywhere to keep alive man’s natural sense of 
religion and to sustain his urge to seek an answer to the riddle of life through the 
quality and temper of his being.” 


It is the vast continent of Africa that our author knows well, and it is there that 
he centers his attention as he brings the reader into a heart-searching study of the 
race problem. He is unalterably opposed to the course being followed in South 
Africa, and challenges every man to oppose what he knows is wrong in his com- 
munity. “The individual everywhere owes it to his community always to disown the 
renegade aspects of that community.” Then he says, “What we are doing to the 
black and colored people in Africa is dishonorable and evil.” 

Mr. Van der Post feels that the unrest in Africa is part of an infinitely wide 
disquiet about the current trend of our life on this earth. He feels that the unrest 
in Africa is also a European unrest. He condemns the European for arriving in 
Africa already despising Africa and African beings. Yet “it is not we who are filled 
with spirit or soul, but rather the dark and despised people about us.” 

Looking back to the coming of his people among the Africans, he speaks of 
“the wonderful readiness of the African to serve, to imitate and to follow the Euro- 
pean, and finally an unqualified preparedness to love and be loved.” He feels that 
this mood is being crushed and the moment of opportunity to build a lasting society 
in Africa is rapidly vanishing. The title of the book comes from the author’s con- 
viction “that the African eye is losing its light and darkening everywhere around 
us.” Also, “I myself believe that the European’s own eye is so darkened that he 
can no longer see himself or the things round about him in their full reality.” 
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There are pointed phrases in this book that must be faced by the church engaged 
in preaching the gospel in Africa. Some of them suggest problems that the mis- 
sionary knows only too well. “The African today is growing less and less impressed 
by what we preach in Church and profess in Parliament. He goes by the example 
we set. He may pick up a certain Christian patter and find it convenient for the 
practical business of living to wear a Christian mask, as we do.” Speaking of the 
African response to Christian missions, he says, “The response in the main has been 
to the man rather than to the Church.” 

Facing what he terms a recession of man’s spirit in Africa, the author suggests 
the only way out of the awful situation in his country in which his people have given 
themselves to following the myth of the God-chosen race. He suggests that man 
needs to set out on the journey from one state of being to another, “a journey of 
becoming.” He feels that his people are held captive to Old Testament concepts of 
race and have not let the New Testament concept set them free, and thereby open a 
new continent to the spirit of man.” “The God that is worshipped today has declined 
in stature and become an exacting tribal god, a touchy racial spirit, the terrible and 
infinitely jealous Jehovah of my Afrikaner people; and when the gods decline na- 
tions wither; when they die civilizations die with them.” 

The mature task of man is to make his being of his time. Most of us are of our 
time in a technical sense only. Twentieth-century man in one profound sense has not 
yet been born. Very few of us can see and accept the demands and necessities of our 
age as a problem of unrealized being in ourselves. Mr. Van Der Post feels that the 
sensitive spirits of today feel as Hamlet did, that, “The time is out of joint.” He 
also says there is a constantly recurring situation in the history of man which, in the 
last analysis, is capable only of a religious solution. 

This book does not close without a note of hope. “Already there seems to me 
to be in existence a new kind of human being who is living ahead of the meaning of 
our time.” Such persons “discover themselves becoming whole directly they refuse 
to remain identified with the sick and dying aspects of their societies.” 

The reader of this book will have to search his own soul. He will be challenged 
to follow in the path where one demonstrates that, “at the deepest level in human 
nature in the dimension of love, there can never be such a thing as color prejudice.” 
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Seeking a Basis for Democracy in India 
By T. V. Philip 


CuLTURAL FouNDATIONS OF INDIAN Democracy. Edited by P. D. Devanandan and 
M. M. Thomas. Published for The Committee for Literature and Social Con- 
cerns by YMCA Publishing House, Calcutta, 1955. 110 pages. 


INDIA IS IN SEARCH 
of a stable cultural foundation for democracy, which seeks on the one hand to pre- 
serve the spiritual wealth of India’s past and on the other hand to “embody the 
material values emphasized by modern trends in contemporary humanism.” This 
book is a symposium written by representatives of “some more important ideological, 
cultural and religious streams” in India at the present time. “Each one speaks of 
the tradition he knows best indicating the contribution it can claim to make towards 
establishing a stable cultural foundation for India’s democracy.” 

In chapter one, B. Kumarappa writes about “The Significance of Sarvodaya.” 
This represents more or less the thinking of the Ghandhites in India in socio-political 
field. Kumarappa explains Sarvodayan views on politics, economic development, 
and community life. Cooperative brotherhood is the aim of Sarvodaya, with each 
village self-sufficient and each member of the community self-disciplined, self- 
restraining, and concerned for the good of the other; and with little use for govern- 
mental power. This goal he thinks can be achieved by Satyagraha—the clinging to 
Truth and Love at the cost of untold suffering—and points out that this can be 
brought about by a handful of men or even women, of high ideals and purity. Many 
important values which are basic to a democratic society are mentioned in this chap- 
ter, but one who realizes something of the complexities of modern society, and of 
the nature of man, will not read this chapter uncritically. One doubts that Sarvodaya 
is a means of solving the huge social and economic problems in India. 

Chapter two is on “The Impact of Socialism” by Acharya J. B. Kripalani. First 
he deals with socialist thinking in the past, especially with Karl Marx and scientific 
socialists and points out the fundamental differences between the Communists and 
the Socialists outside Russia, on questions of moral values, democracy, the place of 
the individual in society, and the inevitability of a world-wide bloody revolution. 
“The belief in dialectical materialism is no part of socialistic creed.” Then, the 
author ponts out the distinctive features of Indian Socialism. “In the matter of 
belief in moral values, the Indian Socialists have gone further than Western So- 
cialists; for them there can be no two sets of moral values, one to regulate social 
conduct and a different one for regulating political and group conduct.” Indian 
Socialists accept Gandhiji’s position that means cannot be subordinated to ends. He 
points out the emphasis on parliamentary democracy, the idea of de-centralized in- 
dustry, and non-violence as some of the characteristics of Indian Socialists. The 
author also deals with the role of the Socialists in opposition to Congress. The 
social goals of the party sound good but the Socialists in India still remain as an 
intellectual group without mass support, and on its organizational side, the party is 
very weak. 

In chapter three, Minoo Masani and Nissim Ezekiel, deal with the “Role of 
Secular Humanism.” They say that “as an organized movement its role in the func- 
tioning of Indian democracy is small, but its theoretical possibilities as an implied 
attitude are endless.” They point out that secular humanism can provide an excel- 
lent cultural basis for Indian democracy because it is the avowed enemy of the ir- 
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rational. For humanism, democracy is a regulative ideal but the ultimate authority 
is reason. It is therefore the most astringent critic of democracy in practice and 
the ardent supporter of democracy in theory. 

Then they deal with the task of humanism today. To the authors, the first task 
is “to develop itself comprehensively as a workable alternative in a highly competi- 
tive field.” The secularism in India is not indigenous and does not speak the 
language of the people. Secondly, they say that the “function of secular humanism 
is to differentiate itself from and even oppose the secularism of the totalitarian 
threat.” To them, there is perhaps no more valuable ideological function to be per- 
formed in India today. 

M. B. Niyogi in chapter four deals with the development of the democratic con- 
cept and indigenous democratic foundations. For him indigenous means “hindu” 
and he tries to show how democratic ideas could be found in India’s past history and 
so finds a bright future for India’s democracy. He quotes at several points from 
the Bible and Christian writers, but in many cases interpreted out of their context— 
and wrongly too. 

Chapter five, “Religious Resources in Hinduism,” written by K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri and M. Yamunacharya, points out that the “notion of the sanctity of the 
individual soul, which is sexless and casteless, laid the foundations in Upanishads 
for a democratic view of life.” They quote many passages from Hindu scriptures 
to show the religious resources in Hinduism for democracy. To them, philosophic 
principles and the religious basis of democracy in India are to be found in the life 
and teaching of the Indian saints. 

The last chapter is on the “Contribution of Christianity” by Father Jerome 
de Souza. He shows how Christianity has contributed to the development of demo- 
cratic concepts in the West, which India has accepted. “Democracy is not only a 
special kind of political machinery. It presupposes certain ideas regarding the 
nature of man and of socieiy, and a clear view of the rights of the individual and 
of the community as applied to political society.” This is rooted in the Christian 
philosophy of life. 

Regarding the fundamental equality of man, Father deSouza says that it was 
the Gospel which brought man and God together, and bound men together in the 
bonds of love on the basis of justice. Indian Christians support the idea of a secular 
state. Finally, he says that a democratic government is also open to abuse. 


A mistaken notion of the sovereignty of the people might lead to masked anarchy, to 
unfair pressure on the government, to failure to respect authority. Again, excessive 
individualism, and the neglect of the common good on the plea of personal autonomy 
and freedom of action, might lead, by reaction, to undue increase of the power of the 
State. Paradoxical as it may sound ‘democratic totalitarianism and majority tyranny’ 
are possible dangers, injurious to the rights of the individuals and minorities. 


All the writers in this symposium have a concern for democracy, though they 
approach it in different ways. One could make serious criticism on certain chap- 
ters; but the book presents different viewpoints existing in India and so is worth 
reading, not only by Indians, but by others too. It is the more significant because 
such a dialogue between different ideological and political and religious groups in 
India is such an urgent need at the present time. The editors are to be congratulated 


for their attempt in this direction. 
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Book Reviews 
The Problem of Christian Unity 


Free CuurcH Unity. By E. K. H. 
Jordan. Published by Lutterworth 
Press, London, 1956. 254 pages. 
Appendix and Index. $3.00. 


In writing this book Dr. Jordan has 
put all English Free Churchmen deep- 
ly in his debt, and in view of the dis- 
cussions now taking place for the cre- 
ation of a United Free Church of Eng- 
land, it should be required reading for 
leaders of the English churches. While 
much of the book is limited to review- 
ing some of the great issues in which 
English Free Churchmen have partici- 
pated these past sixty years (e.g., The 
role of the Free Churches in the rise of 
the Liberal Party, the fight to bring 
the control of the public schools under 
the authority of boards elected by the 
people, and the rejection by Parlia- 
ment of the Revised Prayer Book), the 
story of the Free Church movement 
with a burning evangelism and under 
such great leaders as Charles Berry, 
Hugh Price Hughes, and J. H. Shake- 
speare, is well told. 

For most American readers this 
book will be an introduction to a dif- 
ferent religious climate. Here is the 
church, as the church, taking sides in a 
political struggle. Here are leaders in 
the church willing to accept prison sen- 
tences rather than conform to what they 
thought was an unjust law. Here are 
the Free Churches doing much to block 
the passage of the revised Prayer Book 
through the House of Commons. It is 
a climate which Americans should try 
to understand and appreciate. 

At the end of the last century the 
cleavages between the Free Churches 
were broad and deep. This is part of 
the story of how, by bearing a common 
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witness to the Lordship of Christ and 
by speaking with a common voice on 
great issues, the Free Churches of Eng- 
land have been slowly drawing closer 
together. 
I am glad the book closes on a note 
of challenge 
The Free Churches give every appear- 
ance of being satisfied with things as 
they are. If this is true, then it is our 
greatest condemnation, for we are no 
longer worthy to be matched with this 
momentous hour. It surely belongs to 
the genius of our position within the 
reformed tradition that we are free to 
adapt ourselves to the pressures of life, 
and to allow God’s spirit to modify our 
forms as His Purpose requires. To 
which is our allegience to be given— 
the overall and imperative needs of the 
Kingdom or the jealous patrolling of 
our denominational fences? 
Free Churchmen of England must: an- 
swer that question soon. This book 
will help them to see a little of what 
can be done when the barriers go down 
and the churches act together. 
Eric WHITE 
First Christian Church 
Paris, Tennessee 


CuurcH oF Curist NuMBER Two. By 
A. T. DeGroot. Published by the 
author, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas, 1956. 50 pages. 
Cloth $1.50. Paper $1.00. 


Dr. DeGroot believes that the second 
principal division among Disciples of 
Christ was recognized with the publica- 
tion by Vernon M. Newland of a “Di- 
rectory of the Ministry” with listings 
of special missions, Bible Colleges, 
camps, and other associations. He 
notes that the publishers of this list 
claim to have standards for including 
only those who are “loyal.” Dr. De- 
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Groot states that one of the moves that 
marked the existence of the “number 
one” Church of Christ (in its separa- 
tion from those who advocated both 
Christian unity and the New Testament 
church) was the publication of a simi- 
lar yearbook. He does not point out 
the more significant fact that at the 
same time this group sought separation 
in the federal census. 

Not much is written as to how this 
new “loyal” list was compiled. It 
doubtless was not done with great care 
for the names of men are found in 
the list who had not given permission 
for their names to be included. It 
would rather seem that there were some 
few who did not want their names in- 
cluded in a Yearbook published by the 
International Convention of Disciples 
of Christ but still wanted the practical 
advantage of a ministers’ list for the 
purpose of securing clergy permits to 
ride at special fares on the railroads 
and buses. Others who expressed no 
desire for the list, or even opposed it, 
were also included. It is not known 
whether such a list was acceptable to 
the clergy permit bureaus, though the 
publishers of Rolla, Missouri, gave this 
as one of the purposes of the book. 

While Dr. DeGroot may not be cor- 
rect in dating the actual official recog- 
nition of a new division, his studies in 
regard to the further embryonic divi- 
sions and wranglings among independ- 
ent Bible Colleges and missions is quite 
revealing. Most of the book deals with 
reports of these differences. 


DeGroot might have gone farther, 
and it is to be hoped that he will in 
later studies, to show that historically 
such extreme independency tends to 
produce the divisive spirit. Its ultra- 
exclusiveness can find little background 
in the nineteenth century reformation 
from which this communion sprang. 
As one notes from DeGroot’s study, the 
vocabulary of vituperation and _ re- 
proach used by independents (even in 
missions and Bible Colleges) breaks 
down communication in free discussion 
among those who seem to hold the same 
narrowing position. In the end, ir- 
responsible individualism develops. 


DeGroot shows that this individual- 
ism brings with it separate creeds and 
tests of faith and fellowship. In the 
practical area, DeGroot documents that 
this scheme of things produces mount- 
ing promotional costs for individual 
missions, colleges, and other projects. 


Some would disagree with the author 
as to the extensiveness of the division, 
but few would disagree with his analy- 
sis of the issue that faces the brother- 
hood or with his fair statement con- 
cerning the right for new ideas and 
agencies to arise in the brotherhood 
and “flourish on their own merits.” 
This, DeGroot says, can best be done 
through “the democratic channels of 
our free church system.” 


WILLIAM MartTIN SMITH 


Pension Fund 
Disciples of Christ 
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Evangelism in a Changing America 





By Jesse M. Bader 


“To read this book is to feel the heart-beat of an 
evangelist whose one desire is to win men, women, 
youth and children to a life-changing and life-fulfilling 
faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior.”"—E. G. 
Homrighausen, Dean, Princeton Theological Seminary. 

From a pioneer in evangelism for 35 years comes 
this searching evaluation of American evangelism: 
its progress and its goal. This first book by Dr. 
Bader stresses the need for a spiritual awakening 
in our times because of the strains and tensions of 
everyday living and the rapid shifts in our national 
population. He urges that we must face present and 
future opportunities and responsibilities to evangelize. 
Dr. Bader affirms the importance of youth and chil- 
dren in the evangelistic movement, for his experience 
has shown %4 of those embracing the faith to do so 
before 12 years, and % join between 12 and 21. 

10E254, $3.00 


What Makes America Great? 


By W. Earl Waldrop 


Here is a perceptive study of our nation and its 
people by a nationally known minister who holds 
Freedom Foundation top awards for sermons “What 
Makes America Great?” Pastor of the Central 
Christian Church in San Antonio, Dr. Waldrop views 
the American spirit with deep concern. He feels that 
this country is threatened not only by the rising tide 
of communism, but also by the lethargy of those 
Americans who take their blessings too much for 
granted. It is his belief that America’s greatness 
depends upon each individual’s doing his share 
through good citizenship. He calls for action by all 
of this nation’s people in serving both God and na- 
tion. Further, he points out the difference between 
the rights and responsibilities of citizens, and defines 
true freedom as the freedom of restraint—the re- 
straint not to deprive others of their inalienable rights. 

10W382, $1.50 
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Church History and Missions 


New ENGLAND Saints. By Austin War- 
ren. The University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, 1956. v, 192 
pages. Foreword, author’s note, 
sources. $3.75. 


To the writing of this book Profes- 
sor Warren has brought both erudition 
and dedication. His learning enables 
him to move with ease among diverse 
source materials, selecting and inter- 
preting with skill and sureness of touch. 
His own devotion to the spiritual truths 
with which his saints are concerned 
gives his book a quiet, compelling 
power. 

Professor Warren designates as un- 
canonized saints “those to whom reality 
was the spiritual life, whose spiritual 
integrity was their calling and voca- 
tion.” This broad definition allows 
him to include, as he ranges over four 
centuries of New England history, not 
only the expected figures such as the 
Puritan poets, numerous parsons, and 
Emerson, but also the neo-Platonist 
pedagogue Bronson Alcott, the elder 
Henry James, the gentlemanly scholar 
Charles Eliot Norton, Babbitt the near- 
humanist and near-Buddhist, and the 
twentieth century poet John Wheel- 
wright. Skeptics as well as true be- 
lievers can be included, transcendental- 
ist philosophers as well as orthodox 
pulpiteers. 

The broader concept is a happy one, 
for certainly we need to realize that 
not all saints have been formally or- 
dained. But evidently Professor War- 
ren did not fully resolve the difficul- 
ties of classification in the case of 
Charles Eliot Norton, whom he de- 
scribes, in the last two paragraphs of 
the chapter devoted to him, as a gentle- 
man rather than a saint. The apparent 
contradiction may be due to the fact, 
noted by the author, that the book is in 
part composed of revisions of previous- 
ly published materials. Perhaps some 


of the sentences needed further recast- 
ing if they were to embody Professor 
Warren’s more recent conclusion that 
Norton was actually among the saints. 

Some readers will question the 
author’s apportionment of space to his 
various figures, and his complete omis- 
sion of some possible candidates. The 
nineteenth century Edward Taylor, pas- 
tor of the Seamen’s Bethel in Boston 
and archetype for Melville’s Father 
Mapple, receives an entire chapter, 
whereas the earlier Edward Taylor, 
preacher-poet-physician, is barely men- 
tioned. Emerson is dealt with, but not 
Thoreau, though by the author’s defi- 
nition of a saint, Thoreau could surely 
qualify. The method, too, varies con- 
siderably. For some periods there are 
composite pictures presenting various 
individuals, both major and minor. 
For others there are studies only of 
major figures. Thus Jonathan Edwards 
is treated in a page or two of the chap- 
ter on “Orthodox Parsons of Christ’s 
Church,” with the Edwardean parsons 
claiming most of the attention, but Irv- 
ing Babbitt fills an entire chapter, and 
his disciples are referred to only in 
passing. 

The explanation is that in his hagi- 
ography Professor Warren has not at- 
tempted to make an exhaustive list, nor 
to give uniform and relatively equal 
treatment to the figures who are pre- 
sented. Rather he has chosen saints 
who have especially appealed to him, 
offering them as “examples” as he 
seeks “with some adequacy [to] repre- 
sent the spiritual movements of those 
centuries: the Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century; the Edwardean “Scho- 
lastics’ of the eighteenth century; the 
Transcendentalism of the early nine- 
teenth century and its counterstatement, 
overlapping the century mark, of proto- 
and neo-humanism; in the last essay, 
the unnamed movement of which F. O. 
Mattiessen and John Wheelwright were 
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at once martyrs and saints.” Indeed, 
at one point (page 115) the author 
names, but does not discuss, a number 
of other New England saints who do 
not belong in any of these movements. 
One realizes that the book was intend- 
ed to be, not a definitive, but a selec- 
tive and suggestive hagiography. As 
such it is rich and rewarding. 

For example, the opening para- 
graphs contain penetrating insights re- 
garding the New England mind and 
character. With sympathetic under- 
standing the author gives suitable dig- 
nity to the often derided Alcott. The 
study of Fenelon’s influence is made 
with keen discernment. The chapter 
on the elder Henry James is a rich dis- 
tillation from a section of the author’s 
earlier biography, now out of print. 
Taylor, the colorful Methodist, is vivid- 
ly portrayed, and Norton’s stature is 
excellently gauged. Irving Babbitt be- 
comes vividly alive as a stimulating 
teacher whose reading and scholarship 
were constantly vital in his classroom, 
and whose influence upon his brilliant 
disciples was far-reaching. These and 
many other values the reader of this 
book will discover. And for those who 
wish to explore further, the descriptive 
bibliography offers wise guidance. 

Joun Mitts TuRNER 
Lynchburg College 
Department of English 


THe CHurcH UNDER THE Cross. By 
J. B. Phillips. Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1956. xiv, 111 pages. 
$2.50. 


In this American edition of a book 
written originally for Anglicans con- 
cerning the work of their mission 
agency, The Church Missionary Soci- 
ety, the literary genius of J. B. Phil- 
lips transforms mission letters and re- 
ports into a highly readable and in- 


formative account of “The Church un- 
der the Cross.” The author found as 
he assimilated the material in prepara- 
tion for the writing that the young 
churches of today are strikingly like 
the early churches which he describes 
in his translation of the Acts of the 
Apostles as “The Young Church in Ac- 
tion.” Both are churches under the 
cross. 

Here is no exhaustive treatment of 
modern missionary principles and prac- 
tices but the reader is taken, through 
a series of well-chosen incidents and 
reports with Phillips’ editorial com- 
ment upon them, inside the kind of 
problems with which the young 
churches and their leaders are grap- 
pling. Some of these knotty problems 
are; the question of beer-drinking to 
excess in a community where the vi- 
tamin contents of the beer seem essen- 
tial to health; the practice of polygamy 
in areas where the immediate enforce- 
ment of monogamy as a condition for 
becoming Christian seems to create 
more problems than it solves for the 
ex-wives; and how to deal with Kikuyu 
Christians who renounced their faith 
under pressure from the Mau Maus. 

Ministers and laymen will be led 
through a reading of the book to see 
that the question for Christians here 
at home is not, “How can we help 
these admirable people who are mis- 
sionaries?” but rather, “How far are 
our lives being lived under the Cross?” 
At the same time, the book will remind 
them through its own demonstration of 
the fact, that one does not need to be 
a “foreign missionary” or even to visit 
a mission field to be able to under- 
stand and interpret the world mission 
with appealing and convincing power. 

JoserH M. SmiTH 
School of Religion 
Butler University 
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Social Issues 


Atomic Quest: A PERSONAL NarRa- 
TIvE. By Arthur Holly Compton. 
ton. Oxtord University Press, N. Y. 
$5.00. 


Written by the man who was director 
of the metallurgical laboratory where 
basic research on the atom bomb was 
done, this book is a first-hand account 
of what happened in the six years be- 
fore the city of Hiroshima was col- 
lapsed into dust and agony. It is a 
saga of adventure which will rank be- 
side Marco Polo’s story of his travels, 
Governor William Bradford’s history 
of the settlement of Plymouth, and Ein- 
stein’s account of how he arrived at 
the formula of relativity. 


The author describes the hypotheses 
and the earlier discoveries of physicists 
from which his group of researchers 
advanced. He gives “easy to under- 
stand” reports on the technical prob- 
lems and explains how they were solv- 
ed. There are concise and carefully- 
worded chronological statements, so 
persons who are interested in the facts 
may have an exact calendar. 


But this is more than an archive; it 
has none of the flat formality of an 
“official” statement. Rather, it is an 
outpouring of reflection by a sensitive 
man who realizes there is a “plus” to 
the physical elements with which he 
deals, a meaning deeper than the mere 
mechanics of atomic energy disclose. 
Here are the mysteries of a true detec- 
tive story, with international scientists 
playing the roles of the inspector and 
the sleuth. Here is a roster of heroic 
names in the temple of science: Bush, 
Compton, Fermi, Lawrence, Oppen- 
heimer, Urey and others. They spend 
their days in a web of intrigue, travel- 
ing under assumed names, communicat- 
ing in secret codes, meeting in weird, 
out-of-the-way places. Scientists usu- 
ally want their discoveries proclaimed, 
but with this group the situation was 


reversed and everything was “hush- 
hush” for reasons of security. 

One senses the strain, the moods of 
chance and conflict, under which they 
worked. They knew, when they began 
the project, that they were gambling 
against time, for rumor was heavy that 
the Germans were keen on the scent of 
success with atomic weapons. Many 
times they dared the unknown, as on 
the day at the University of Chicago, 
when they produced an explosion by 
fission in the fear that the resultant 
chain reaction might blow the city of 
Chicago to kingdom come. Always 
they felt the danger of risk that spies 
of the enemy might steal their precious 
notes and formulas or associates might 
betray them by incautious remarks. 

More than anything else, this is a 
documentary report of human minds 
and spirits facing moral and spiritual 
decisions under the compulsions of a 
new and arbitrary thing in the world. 
These men were not just scientists, they 
had to be philosophers and stewards 
of religion as well. If they were not 
concerned about God and his ultimates 
of reality before, they had to become 
concerned with such themes before 
their job was done. Most of them be- 
came “believers” when they saw what 
they had done: some were awed by it, 
others were forced to review the realm 
of morality because of it, others still 
regretted and repented and wished the 
experiment had failed. Dr. Compton 
reveals his own speculations and his 
uncertainties about the achievement in 
which he had so large a part. He uses 
many religious terms as he tries to in- 
terpret and justify the production of 
the bomb and the terrible tools of war 
which have been born to it. Some of 
the chapter headings are from the 
vocabulary of religion: “Vision,” 
“Faith,” “Choice,” and “Hope.” Each 
chapter begins with a quotation from 


the Bible, for Arthur Holly Compton 
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is a professing and a practicing Chris- 
tian. 

However, there are inferences of 
quandary and longing. He is not sure 
about the future, now that the power 
he helped set loose on the earth has 
grown to be such a giant in so few 
years. Especially does he seem wor- 
ried about the swiftness with which his 
atomic fledgling has nested in war 
while it has displayed a comparative 
shyness toward the pursuits related to 
the environment of peace. 

The circumstances surrounding their 
toil brought the atomic inquirers into 
a warm circle of friendship. The geni- 
ality of that friendship is mentioned 
many times in the pages. But the 
pages are not so rife with references to 
the larger fellowship of peoples, to the 
community of all men. The creators 
of the atom bomb do not know yet 
whether their project will bring as its 
aftermath a worse division of the hu- 
man race or a happier unity. 

But the author still clings to reli- 
gion; so he hopes the second of the 
alternatives will prevail. 

Warner Muir 
University Christian Church 
Des Moines, Iowa 


INTEGRATION NORTH AND SOUTH: PROG- 
RESS MEMORANDUM. By David Loth 
and Harold Fleming. Meridian 
Books, Inc., New York, 1956. 110 
pages. $.40. 


When the United States Supreme 
Court delivered its historic public 
school desegregation decision of May 
17, 1954, some prophets of doom as- 
serted that the court had set back race 
relations many years. In a brief and 
factual way David Loth and Harold 
Fleming have amassed a multitude of 
instances of integration taking place in 
both the north and south during a two 
year period since the Supreme Court 
spoke. 

Morris L. Ernst in his forward says 


that this volume might well be titled 
“Inventory of Hope” or “An Answer 
to the Faint of Heart.” So it is. 


What is delineated is impressive. 
Northern Negroes and whites are to- 
day working or living or playing or 
studying or worshipping together in 
places where that was not the case be- 
fore May, 1954. In the South 95 for- 
merly white institutions of higher 
learning desegregated during the two- 
year period without a single serious in- 
cident. Some 350 public school dis- 
tricts and several score formerly white 
parochial schools became integrated. 
Eight southern cities hired Negro law 
enforcement officers for the first time. 

Concrete instances are given of Ne- 
gro councilmen being elected for the 
first time in North Carolina cities, a 
union in Louisiana requesting a com- 
pany to eliminate racial discrimina- 
tion, Negro doctors for the first time 
being placed on the staff of a hospital 
in Mississippi to treat Negro patients, 
ministerial associations across the 
South becoming integrated, and The 
American Association of University 
Women admitting Negroes in chapters 
in two cities in Arkansas. Over 1,000 
similar instances are cited from the 
South, and other specific examples 
from the rest of the United States. 

This inventory of integration is not 
all-inclusive, but is representative of 
what is taking place. In many cases 
persons responsible for taking steps to- 
wards integration have been reluctant 
to give out information, believing that 
any publicity given to their project 
would thwart the success of their ef- 
forts. In some instances the authors, 
although aware of significant steps be- 
ing taken in the deep South, have not 
mentioned them at all lest they disturb 
the quiet progress being made. 

It seems infelicitious in reviewing 
this splendid book to note two small 
errors. The date of the Supreme Court 
decision is incorrectly given in the 
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Foreword. The choice for beginning 
the page-numbering of the book is 
unique to say the least. 

Clearly the study indicates that there 
is no longer a “solid South” of segre- 
gation. As Lillian Smith some years 
ago said, the walls of segregation are 
crumbling—crumbling so fast that it 
is not possible to keep up with the 
changes happening every day in the 
little towns of Dixie. 

This is a significant report. Its 
modest price should make it available 
to a wide audience. The book assures 
us that the dark cloud of race antipathy 
has an ever-growing silver lining. 

CoLBert S. CARTWRIGHT 
Pulaski Heights Christian Church 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


SoctaL RESPONSIBILITY IN FarM LEaD- 
ERSHIP. By Walter W. Wilcox. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1956. xi, 
194 pages. Appendix, index. $3.00. 


Perhaps no person in the United 
States is better qualified to write on 
the basic issues in American agricul- 
ture than is Walter Wilcox. A former 
professor of agricultural economics, 
former editor of the Journal of Farm 
Economics, consultant to the Senate 
and House committees on agriculture, 
and advisor to the U. N. Food and Ag- 
ricultural Organization, Dr. Wilcox 
has been closely associated with nearly 
every phase of study of the so-called 
“farm problem” in American economic 
structure. He is also personally known 
by this reviewer to be a man of devout 
religious convictions and practice. 

However, this book is a disappoint- 
ment for the very reason that the 
author is capable of a much more in- 
cisive analysis of the social responsi- 
bilities in farm leadership, the exact 
subject about which he was supposed 
to write. True, he raises important 
ethical questions concerning agricul- 
ture and the farm program of the past 
twenty years, but he does not answer 


them nor treat them with the keen 
analytical technique which they de- 
serve or which he is so able to use. It 
appears that there is complete inhibi- 
tion of any attempt to elucidate real 
social responsibility on the part of the 
farmer, the farm organizations, or the 
federal government. 

In Part II, entitled “Farm Leader- 
ship in Action,” Dr. Wilcox discusses 
farm leadership as incumbent in farm 
organizations and the legislative and 
executive branches of the federal gov- 
ernment. This is felt to be a weak- 
ness in that 1) three national farm or- 
ganizations with competing objectives 
and ideologies cannot possibly “repre- 
sent” the American farmer (these dis- 
agreements on major issues and areas 
in the agricultural enterprise are clear- 
ly stated by the author), and 2) reli- 
ance on the federal government would 
seem to imply that the solution of the 
farm problem may hinge on the issue 
of regulation and control. On this lat- 
ter point it should be stated that Dr. 
Wilcox leaves both of the governmen- 
tal branches which he treats hung on 
the dilemma of representing the farmer 
of all of the electors who put them in 
office. 

In short, there is nothing fresh in 
this treatment of the agricultural eco- 
nomic situation and the social responsi- 
bility involved therein. The role of 
the farmer in the farm organizations, 
the contraposition of the major na- 
tional farm organizations and the ethi- 
cal issue of special privilege legisla- 
tion for the farmer are all well-plowed 
ground. It is to be hoped that some- 
where there is the insight which can 
and will elucidate the total responsi- 
bility of a society, industrial, urban, 
and prosperous as it may be, to the 
enterprise which feeds it, clothes it 
and consumes much of its nonagricul- 
tural production. Such an insight is 
not apparent in this book. 

This is a valuable work for anyone 
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interested in American farm life, how- 
ever, in spite of the preceding criti- 
cism. The total appraisal of the state 
of the nation’s agriculture as presented 
in Part I is well worth the price of the 
book. The issues presently facing the 
farmer and the nation, the levels of liv- 
ing and income of the various segments 
of the farm population, and the net re- 
sults of the federal farm programs of 
the last twenty years are all brilliantly 
presented. Included is such valuable 
documentation of fact as the informa- 
tion that almost twice as many farm 
boys reach working age each year as 
there are vacancies in the farm labor 
force (p. 23), and that the total cost 
of the price stabilization program from 
1933 to 1953 was no more than one to 
two percent of the value of products 
marketed (p. 28). 

In all, this is a valuable addition to 
the series of books on Ethics and Eco- 
nomic Life, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Church and Economic Life of 
the National Council of Churches. 


FRANKLIN E. REcToR 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


LaissEZ FAIRE AND THE GENERAL- 
WerarE State. By Sidney Fine. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, 1956. x, 468 pages. Bib- 
liography and index. $7.50. 


How large a role should government 
play in the life of society? Are the 
functions of the state purely negative— 
the restraint of evil? Or has it posi- 
tive functions as well—furthering the 
common interests of men, ameliorating 
the conditions under which they live 
and work, and providing for their 
health, safety, and security? 

This volume, by the associate pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Michigan, is a thorough study of the 
conflict of opinion over these questions 
on the American scene from Appomat- 
tox to the inauguration of Theodore 


Roosevelt. It portrays the evolution 
of American liberalism from the stage 
where it feared the state and was chief- 
ly concerned to protect the individual 
from the encroachments of the state 
upon his rights and liberties to the 
stage where it welcomed the state and 
sought to use it to further the welfare 
of the individual and of society as a 
whole. 

The author seems to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the material in his 
field—both primary and secondary— 
and makes impressive use of it. He 
has organized his discussion in a neat 
and systematic manner. His approach 
seems to be thoroughly objective. 

An introductory chapter sketches the 
background of laissez-faire in Ameri- 
can thought and policy from 1763 to 
1865. The body of the volume is di- 
vided into two parts: first, the argu- 
ment for laissez-faire; and second, the 
attack upon laissez-faire, and the emerg- 
ing concept of the general-welfare 
state. 

The first part begins with a chapter 
on the Social Darwinianism of Herbert 
Spencer and its influence upon Ameri- 
can thought. Succeeding chapters in 
this section are devoted to the views of 
academic and popular theorists, of rep- 
resentative business men, and of the 
legal community and the courts. Each 
is amply documented with quotations 
from primary sources. 

The second part is introduced by a 
satisfactory chapter on the social gos- 
pel, which provided the ethical moti- 
vation for those who advocated the 
principles of the general-welfare state. 
Following a chapter on the new eco- 
nomics (Richard T. Ely, Edwin A. Se- 
ligman, John R. Commons, ef al.), 
there is one on the influence of thinkers 
in sociology (Lester F. Ward, Albion 
W. Small, E. A. Ross, and Franklin H. 
Giddings), political science (Woodrow 
Wilson and W. W. Willoughby), and 
pragmatism (William James and John 
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Dewey). Another deals with the re- 
form movements of the period—those 
associated with the names of Henry 
George and Edward Bellamy, and such 
movements as Populism and_ the 
Knights of Labor. The closing chap- 
ter of the section deals with the legis- 
lative record as states in particular be- 
gan to act in harmony with the new 
theories. 

The conclusion contains a brief re- 
capitulation of the ground covered, 
and then points out how the Progres- 
sivism, New Deal, and Fair Deal of 
th early twentieth century were largely 
outgrowths of the general-welfare the- 
ories developed in the course of the 
controversies of the closing decades of 
the nineteenth century. 

Fine’s book will be of interest to 
ministers and students of Christianity 
primarily because of the manner in 
which it supplements and provides a 
somewhat larger frame for the history 
of the social gospel so competently 
dealt with by Henry F. May in Protes- 
tant Churches and Industrial America, 
James Dombrowski in The Early Days 
of Christian Socialism in America, and 
Charles H. Hopkins in The Rise of the 
Social Gospel in American Protestant- 
ism. All deal with the same general 
period: May, 1861-1895; Dombrowski, 
1870-1890, Hopkins, 1865-1915; and 
Fine, 1865-1901. 

In a way there is not too much that 
is new in the present work. Yet the 
perspective is much larger and clearer. 
Whereas Dombrowski, Hopkins, and 
May write from the point of view of 
the church, reaching out as occasion 
demands into the areas of sociology, 
economics, and politics, Fine surveys 
the whole scene in a more systematic 
fashion, putting the church “in its 
place” within that larger scene. 

He does, however, introduce consid- 
erable new material along the way. 
Noteworthy in this regard are his chap- 
ters on the legal profession and the 
courts, with which the first part closes, 


and the much briefer one on the legis- 
latures, which closes the second part. 
The position of these chapters points 
up the important fact that the courts 
were the stronghold of the concept of 
the limited state, whereas the legisla- 
tures became the custodians of the 
emerging concept of the general-welfare 
state. 

This volume will make a valuable 
addition to the student’s library on the 
social gospel in America. 

Harowp L. Luncer 
Brite College of the Bible 
Texas Christian University 


REPORT OF THE PRINCETON CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE History OF PHILAN- 
THROPY IN THE U. S. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1956. 984 
pages. Appendices, bibliography. 
$1.00. 


This report is a basic document in 
any study of the history of philan- 
thropy and raises many questions which 
are very provocative for the further 
study of various phases of Christian 
philanthropy in the United States. 

An outline of possible studies is 
given as a guide to those who may be 
interested in such research; institu- 
tional and agency studies, area studies, 
religion and _ philanthropy, _philan- 
thropy and health services, philan- 
thropy and the arts, business and phi- 
lanthropy, philanthropy in social con- 
texts, government and philanthropy, 
economic aspects of philanthropy, 
overseas giving, philanthropy and edu- 
cation, and the law and philanthropy. 

A bibliography of nearly five hun- 
dred titles is an important part of the 
report and is probably the most com- 
prehensive listing of titles on this sub- 
ject to be found. 

This report should certainly be in 
all libraries, and is of primary im- 
portance to anyone making a study of 
the subject. 

O. L. SHELTON 
School of Religion 
Butler University 
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The Christian Ministry 


BisLIcAL THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN 
EpucaTion. By Randolph Crump 
Miller. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1956. xiv, 226 pages. 
Books to read, biblical references, 


index. $3.50. 


Professor Miller, who holds the chair 
of religious education in Yale Univer- 
sity Divinity School under the Luther 
A. Weigle Fund, here gives us his re- 
flections upon extensive reading in the 
field of biblical theology as they bear 
on the church’s task of Christian edu- 
cation at the various age levels of chil- 
dren and young people. 

In an opening chapter he sets forth 
the main thesis: namely, that biblical 
teaching needs to relate to the under- 
standing of the learner now. He 
espouses a view of Christian education 
somewhat existential in quality (p. 4). 


As the Bible speaks to them (boys 
and girls, men and women) within the 
framework of the Church as a com- 
munity of the Holy Spirit, the redemp- 
tive processes of the Gospel become 
available to them and the Gospel 
speaks to them where they are now. 
This is Christian education for the 
present moment, the point at which 
God and man enter a renewed personal 
relationship within a community of 
persons. 


It is noteworthy that this is essentially 
the viewpoint of the new Episcopal 
Church curriculum, for which Dr. Mil- 
ler has served as a consultant. He re- 
lies at times on thoughts given wide 
circulation by Professor Reuel L. 
Howe’s book, Man’s Need and God’s 
Action (Seabury Press, 1953). 


This raises at once the interesting 
question as to what extent the empha- 
sis on the nowness of the teaching of 
the gospel will lead to a re-interpreta- 
tion of the biblical materials in such 
a way as to distort, even if only slight- 
ly, the biblical materials themselves. 
In other words, if we stress the rele- 





vance of the Bible to only the present 
situation, does this mean that of neces- 
sity we shall select only those por- 
tions of the biblical message as may 
seem to pertain to our present need? 
If so, might we not miss certain notes 
of the Bible simply because their rele- 
vance never does become apparent? 
Likewise, does the emphasis on the 
nowness tend unconsciously to put the 
primary emphasis on man’s needs, per- 
mitting the Bible as an objective Word 
to be somewhat diminished? Do the 
Scriptures become essentially “resource 
material?” Dr. Miller, for example, 
refers to the first three years of life as 
having a permanently formative influ- 
ence on the development of a child’s 
personality. Thus parents have an 
enormous responsibility to the child 
during those first years; through their 
ministry the parents have “the power 
of life or death of the spirit” (p. 5). 
This is doubtless true, psychologically, 
to a great degree, but does not the Bi- 
ble proclaim the power of the Holy 
Spirit to enter a person’s life at any 
age to change the effect of even the 
most unfortunate beginnings to which 
anyone might have been subjected? 
There is a tendency to psychologize 
even when one is sincerely desirous of 
theologizing. For example, in discuss- 
ing the covenant of relationship be- 
tween God and his people, the author 
suggests that the parents and the chil- 
dren are in covenant relationship also. 
When a parent restrains a child, or ex- 
presses displeasure at certain undesir- 
able reactions, he does this for the 
child’s own good. The child will dis- 
cover thus that “his parents love him 
even when he fails to come up to ex- 
pectations.” One wonders if the bibli- 
cal meaning of “covenant” can be 
stretched to cover the familial relation- 
ship in quite that sense? The child is 
not exactly in a covenant relationship 
with the parents; he is born to them, 
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and their relationships are determined 
not so much by solemn choosings and 
promisings as by the given nature of 
the parent-child situation. 

Is religious education still anthropo- 
centric in its norms and_starting- 
points, even when a conscious effort is 
being made to go back to biblical 
bases? Yet the effort to re-examine 
the biblical foundations is in itself so 
praiseworthy and so essential that it 
would be dastardly to do other than 
praise this present work. It is part of 
the developing process of re-interpreta- 
tion in Christian pedagogy which has 
been going on significantly since the 
publication of Shelton Smith’s Faith 
and Nurture in 1942 (Harper’s). 


The manner of proceeding is to take 
each of the “five acts” of the “drama 
of redemption” and to see how in each 
act the Bible can be made to speak 
relevantly to children of nursery age 
through high school. Dr. Miller calls 
these “acts” Creation, Covenant, Christ, 
Church, and Consummation. 


Dr. Miller’s reading has been catho- 
lic, and his footnotes are a compendium 
of the finest writing of the church’s 
best thinkers today. One notes espe- 
cially his fondness for Brunner. Barth 
is missing, except in a quotation of a 
D. M. Baillie statement. 


Kenpic BRUBAKER CULLY 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
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